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ITH the termination to-day of the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Local Fire Insurance 
agents, in session at Hartford, the convention season will be 
practically closed for the year. In accordance with its usual 
custom, THE SPECTATOR has given fairly voluminous reports 
of the various conventions of the year, having due regard to 
its own space limitations and the patience of its readers, and 
we believe that our reports have pretty fully covered all im- 
portant matters, and have, as well, thrown interesting side- 
lights upon proceedings and persons in conjunction there- 
with. A partial account of the fire agents’ convention appears 
in this number, and the conclusion thereof will be published 
next week. 





TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from Chicago announces that 
Judge McPherson of the Federal Court has rendered 
an opinion holding that the Anti-Combine law of Iowa, passed 
in 1896, is invalid. Among other things, in the opinion, he 
asserts that insurance companies have as much right to com- 
bine for the prosecution of their business as any other com- 
mercial industry. The decision is the result of the application 
of eighty-five companies asking an injunction to restrain the 
Auditor from enforcing the Anti-Combine law of that State, 
which prohibits two or more companies combining to fix rates. 
In concluding his opinion Judge McPherson says that the 
State Auditor has no right to shut out of the State any foreign 
insurance company which he finds to be solvent and financially 
worthy. This decision is far-reaching in its importance, not 
only as setting aside the Anti-Combine law of Iowa, but as 
affirming the right of any solvent company to do business in 
the State, notwithstanding any prejudice that the Auditor may 
have against it. This principle, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would seem to limit the authority of State insurance 
officials to proscribe companies on account of their methods 
of doing business, provided they are financially strong and 
able to fulfil their contracts. 





PERSON relying entirely upon the daily papers tor news 
would, at this time, imagine that the residents of 
Greater New York had gone daft entirely over the approach- 
ing municipal election. The squabbles going forward between 
the great political parties, the defections of leaders from $arty 
lines, and the personal quarrels among leaders, are given much 
undue importance in the newspapers, most of which seem to 
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regard this city election as the one important thing in the 


world. It certainly is an event of great importance, for the 
control of the well being of the first city in the country for at 
least the next two years hangs upon the issue, but outside of 
the daily papers and political circles little attention is paid‘ to 
the matter. The issue having been determined, voters have 
made up their minds as to how they will vote, and the fiuctua- 
tions in the stock market and their own business affairs de- 
mand more of their attention than does the coming election. 
Although they may not take any special interest in the hys- 
terics of the daily papers, nevertheless every person entitled 
to vote should cast a ballot on election day according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. This is a duty that no self- 
respecting citizen can neglect and maintain his claim to having 
the interests of the city at heart. To stay away from thc polls 
is not the act of a public-spirited citizen. 





S a supplement to this issue of THE SPECTATOR will be 
A found a graphical chart showing the decrease in the rate 
of interest earned by the life insurance companies from 1873 to 
1902. The fluctuations in the rate have been many during 
these thirty years, but the tendency has been generally to a 
lower basis. This graphical exhibit appeals at once to the eye 
and cannot fail to convince where a citation of columns of 
figures would fail to make any impression. It is an effec- 
tive answer to the question so often asked of representa- 
tives of life insurance companies: “Why are dividends 
on policies less now than they formerly were?” Companies 
cannot pay out money they do not earn, and notwithstanding 
the care exercised in making investments the fact remains that 
the interest rate has steadily diminished. At the recent session 
of the International Congress of Actuaries, in New York, 
considerable discussion arose as to what the future rate of 
interest is likely to be. It seemed to be the general impression 
that a low level has been reached, and that the possibilities of 
the future could not be forecast. The rate of interest is such 
an important factor in life insurance that all students of the 
business will, we are sure, be glad to see in this graphical form 
what its course has been in years past. 





TATISTICS compiled in England for the year ending 
August 30 show that automobiles killed as many people 

in a week as railroad trains did in a year. The accidents 
enumerated in England and Wales during the period men- 
tioned were 3991, the persons injured being 2991 and the 
deaths 411. The figures show an average of 76.75 accidents 
with 


per week, 57-52 persons injured and 7.9 killed every 
During the past twelve months the total number of 
passengers and railway officials killed by accidents to pas- 
senger trains on British railways was 8, the injured totaling 
224. Similar statistics have not been compiled for this coun- 
try, to our knowledge, but the daily reports in the newspapers 
indicate that the United States is at least a good second in 
the number of automobile accidents and in the fatalities re- 
sulting therefrom. Most of the accidents are due to the 
ignorance or incompetency of those in charge of them, rather 
than to defects in their construction. The reckless manner in 


which automobiles tear through crowded streets in the cities 


week. 





THE 


and upon country roads cannot but result in numerous acci- 
dents. As a pleasure vehicle the automobile is unobjection- 
able, but racing machines and fast speeding tourist cars should 
be prohibited. Chauffeurs delight in ignoring all ordinances 
restricting the rate of speed at which they may drive their 
machines, and magistrates are altogether too lenient with the 
offenders who are occasionally arrested. A good thing may 
be overdone.and rendered a public nuisance, and automobiles 
bid fair to be placed in that category because of those in 
charge of them continually defying the law and placing lives 
in jeopardy. 
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HERE is no doubt that the “bear” operators on the stock 
exchanges in Eastern cities—notably New York—have 

done much to destroy confidence in all classes of securities by 
“hammering” them down to prices below real values. It is 
stated that the fall in prices of securities has involved losses 
aggregating billions of dollars. A large portion of this loss, 
however, is purely on paper, and would only become a posi- 
tive loss if the holders of the securities were forced to sell 
them at the depressed prices. Persons who owned the securi- 
ties outright, and could afford to carry them, have met with no 
loss, for the real value of the property represented by them 
still remains, is generally prospering, and interest on the 
securities is promptly paid. Millions of dollars have been 
paid out in interest earned during the present month, and 
there has been scarcely a default on the part of any corpora- 
tion issuing such securities. Those who were speculating in 
bonds and stocks, however, have seen their “margins” wiped 
out; and have thus made positive losses. It is unquesticnably 
true that the course of the stock markets has served to inocu- 
late many with pessimistic views, and led them to predict that 
a period of hard times has commenced, to last indefinitely. 
This view is not shared by those who are outside of the in- 
fluence of stock speculators, for the country is conceded to be 
in a prosperous condition, crops good, money plenty, and 
prospects bright. Nevertheless, it is a fact that there is a 
feeling of nervous apprehension abroad, and conservatism is 
taking the place of reckless speculation. Persons who have 
been hit by the “bears,” or who are apprehensive of the future, 
are seeking safe investments for their savings. Nothing fills 
the bill for safety so surely as life insurance. The man who 
has a policy on his life for a liberal amount has a positive safe- 
guard against financial ruin. Stocks may rise or fall, his 
margins may be swept away, but the tide of speculation can- 
not in the least affect his life insurance policy, whatever may 
happen to him—whether he be financially crushed entitely or 
only relegated to the flock of shorn lambs—he has an anchor 
to windward in his life insurance, that will hold fast through 
all weather and all storms, and he can enjoy the consolation 
of knowing that those he loves are provided for in any event. 
With such assurance, he will have the courage to face the 
world again and renew his career of business activity. Every 
conservative man will at this critical stage carefully scrutinise 
every form of investment offered to him, and, while he may 
be doubtful regarding those securities whose marketable 
values have shown such a fluctuating tendency, he can be 
assured that every life insurance contract is good for its face 
value, for it is guaranteed by legal reserve accumulations, 
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for the fulfillment of every contract. No prudent man can 
afford to neglect securing the protection afforded to his family 
and his estate by a life insurance policy. 





T is rather a startling matter to be informed, upon the 
authority of careful investigators, that there are over a 
million persons in this country who are victims of the drug 
nabit. From a report made by the interdenominational com-- 
mittee, it appears that the late Rev. Dr. John Hall was so 
impressed with the growing prevalence of the drug habit that 
he organized among prominent clergymen the cominittee 
above named for the purpose of utilizing a cure discovered 
by a German scientist and communicated to Rev. Dr. Ritchie. 
The committee has made extended investigations, and as a 
result have had numerous victims of the drug habit under 
their care. The report shows that many physicians are ad- 
dicted to the habit, as well as non-professional persons, but 
all classes and conditions of men and women are known users 
of drugs of some kind, whereby their energies and their in- 
tellects are ultimately destroyed. Details of many individual 
cases that have been treated and cured by the German method 
show what a terrible mastery the drug habit obtains over any- 
one who acquires it. The committee, of which Dr. Ritchie 
is secretary, appeals to the public for funds to enable them to 
carry on and extend their work among the hopeless victims of 
opium, morphine, cocaine and other destructive drugs. Some 
of the smaller life insurance companies have a clause in their 
applications for insurance whereby the applicant agrees that 
if he should become addicted to the use of drugs within a 
specified time (one to five years) the policy shall become null 
and void. The majority of companies, however, omit this 
condition in the application, trusting to the skill of their medi 
cal examiners to ascertain whether or not the applicant is 
addicted to the use of drugs at the time of making the applica- 
tion, and to his good sense not to become a victim of the habit 
at a later date. If the statement of the committee that there 
are a million victims of the drug habit in this country and that 
the habit is extending is correct, the life companies would seein 
to be justified in restoring the old warranty in the application, 
which has been generally eliminated of late. The competi- 
tion for business that has resulted in the production of the 
“conditionless” policy has removed many of the safeguards 
with which the companies formerly protected themselves from 
illegitimate losses. Whether the increased volume of business 
secured in consequence of so letting down the bars justifies 
the act is a point upon which there is a difference of opinion 
among company managers. 


HE address of President John H. Washburn of the Home 
Insurance Company before the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest has excited much comment among 
fire underwriters. Mr. Washburn pointed out that fire in- 
surance is the fly-wheel of commercial machinery, relieving 
the strain of sudden calamity to individuals by the aggrega- 
tion of many small contributions from the great mass of 
policyholders. Despite the performance of this most useful 


and important function, as Mr. Washburn says, “we find that 
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there is no business so hampered by legislation, so burdened 
with taxation, so treated with suspicion and subjected to such 
abuse by courts and juries as is our own.” But perhaps the 
portion of Mr. Washburn’s address which awakened the most 
widespread interest was his expression concerning the proper 
relations between companies and their agents. He holds that 
the present-day method, which interposes raters, stamping 
clerks, etc., between the company, or its department manager, 
and its agents, has a disintegrating effect and makes “com- 
pany officers and managers merely recording clerks, and 
agents simply solicitors, giving no opportunity at either end 
of the line for the exercise of knowledge or judgment.” This 
evil, he believes, “threatens the integrity of the agency sys- 
tem.” If this is so—and Mr. Washburn ought to be an excel- 
lent authority, having in view his high position in the insur- 
ance wor:d and his half-century of experience in fire insur- 
ance—it is time that something should be done to counteract 
this undesirable tendency. Mr. Washburn advocates a re- 
turn to the old system, in which the agents dealt directly with 
the home offices (or possibly department managers), and 
were directly responsible to the company, with no interme- 
diary except the company’s representative, the special agent. 
It is undeniable that the old system tended to foster a higher 
standard of judgment and placed a greater value upon the 
personal qualifications of agents than does the one now in 
vogue, and it is possible that some plan could be devised to 
gradually do away with those quasi-independent agencies— 
rating bureaus and stamping offices—which now intervene be- 
tween company and agent; but it would be no easy task to 
bring about so radical a change, meanwhile preserving the 
harmonious relations between companies, which are essential 
to the general prosperity of the business. Such a movement 
would simply imply sole, rather than multiple, agencies; 
i greater oportunities for the display of underwriting ability on 
the part of agents, and, in general, the placing of the business 
upon a higher plane in many respects than it now occupies. 
Mr. Washburn wishes to regard agents “not as brokers or 
solicitors, but as trusted servants of the company, in close con- 
nection with its management and having its interests at heart,” 
and further says that “a company can best serve its stock- 
holders and the public when officers and agents form a united 
family, devoted to their mutual interests.” From which it 
appears that Mr. Washburn has a great respect for the real 
agent, and would like to see him rise above the level of barber- 
and grocer-agents, who know little more of insurance than a 
monkey does of logarithms. 














SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Over forty names are quoted in Circular 551 as those of brokerage 
concerns which failed to renew certificates. The entries on daily 
bulletins, however, indicate that about the full quota is maintained. 


Storage lines have not shown much life this week. The only com- 
modity which exhibited any activity was coffee, and this not to any 
great extent. A few cotton lines were covered. 


Many prominent brokers, controlling large mercantile accounts, 
report not only a dearth of new orders, but an actual falling off in 
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renewals—a large volume of expirations being dropped by reduc- 
tions of stocks. 


During the late heavy fall of rain an East Side resident turned in 
an alarm. When the engines arrived he informed the firemen that 
there was no fire, but his cellar was ‘full of water” and he wanted to 
have it pumped dry. 

The convention of the National Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents is in session this week at Hartford, Conn. 

Of the more than seven thousand inspections made last month by 
the various divisions of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
over four thousand six hundred were credited to the electrical de- 
partment. 

The regular monthly meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was held yesterday. 

We are advised by John R. Waters, attorney and manager of the 
Individual Underwriters, that the statement published last week con- 
cerning Sargent & Co. was erroneous. It seems that the firm has 
been a subscriber of the Individual Underwriters since October, 1896, 
and has not taken any insurance in that association for a year past. 
The information published was received by us from a broker who 
sought to obtain a line from the firm. 

A. Loeb of Chicago was a recent visitor to the city. 

R. S. Critchell of Chicago was among the recent visitors to the 
city. 

George L. Chase, president of the Hartford Fire, was in town last 
week. 


George J. Dexter of Atlanta, Ga., manager of the British American 
and Western of Toronto for the Southern department, made a visit 
to the city during the latter part of last week. 

Clarence H. Hayes of Boston, Mass., was among the recent visitors 
to the city. 

John H. Washburn, president of the Home of New York, has re- 
turned from his Western trip. 

Frederic W. Aldred announces his removal*to 27 Pine street to take 
charge of the insurance department of Edward McVickar’s real 
estate office. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 


The Mutual Life of New York has issued Number 5 in its series 
of Educational Leaflets, for distribution among its agents and friends. 
The following subjects are treated in this issue: ““Adequacy of the 
Net Premium,” “The Exact Net Premium,” ‘The Reserve,” “A 
Verification Table,’ “The Limit of Life,” ““Mathematical Equiva- 
lence of Various Policies.” . 

Moore Sanborn, superintendent of agents and third vice-president 
of the Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, 
has resigned his position with the company and is open for an en- 
gagement with another company. 


Charles E. Rafferty, supervisor of the Provident Savings Life, 
states that he has formed a partnership with George Schneider of 
Jackson, Mich. The firm of Schneider & Rafferty will be managers 
of northern Manhattan and southeastern New York State for the 
Provident Savings Life, with offices at 106 East 125th street, New 
York City. 

George B. Peak, president of the Central Life of Des Moines, was 
recently in New York. He was returning from attendance upon the 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters at 
Baltimore. 

The paper read at the May meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America, entitled ‘An Investigation into the Mortality Rates of the 
City of New York,” has been reprinted and issued in pamphlet form. 
The author is John Francis Roche, of the actuary department of the 
New York Life. Mr. Roche was the first man admitted into full 
membership in the Actuarial Society of America by examination. 
This investigation is the first of its kind made into the mortality 
rates of New York, and is of inestimable value. Mortality tables 
have been compiled, also tables of the expectation of life, both on 
male and on female lives. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

The tendency to centralize agency forces is again noted in the case 
of the Cowan & Van Every office, one of the best of the newer 
agencies originally formed out of the old Davis & Re Qua plant. 
The scarcity of companies in Chicago has made it desirable for these 
excellent young men to unite their strength with the Traders office, 
Mr. Cowan keeping up his brokerage connections and Mr. Van 
Every retaining the agency of the Home of California. 

It is not yet known what the deliberations of the Hartford con- 
vention of the local agents will amount to this year, though it is 
clear that with conditions in the large cities so much at variance 
with those in the general field, it is unwise, if not impossible, to con- 
tinue to ignore the principle of local option in such matters as sole 
agencies and the attitude toward brokers. 

In ordinary agencies, for example, the special agent, while not 
always welcome, is not a local competitor, while in Chicago half of 
the rottenness in illicit trade relations, excessive commissions and 
non-board collusion might properly be ascribed to the “‘bird” known 
as the Cook County Special. A majority of the companies once as- 
sented to an agreement (still on file with Manager Glidden) whereby 
this official was sought to be abated, but certain interests were strong 
enough to shelve the proposition, with the result that later on 
brokerage commissions had to be increased all around to meet the 
violators on their own ground. 


It is perhaps for this reason that the recent method of the Western 
Union as applied to whisky warehouses will be watched with in- 
terest. Instead of increasing commissions, rates have been cut in 
two, and it remains to be seen whether the outsiders will now main- 
tain a high commission scale or a low tariff. 

The Fire Insurance Club had an interesting dinner last week with 
a large attendance and some clever speaking. The membership is 
increasing in a substantial way, and the directors feel greatly en- 
couraged. The question box will soon be revived, though the alter- 
native plan of an ‘answer box” has been suggested, whereby all the 
members would be at liberty to contribute answers to one or more 
questions previously presented at a meeting. 

The quarterly meeting of the Underwriters Association was held 
last week, and H. G. Buswell, E. W. Lyman and Geo. W. Blossom 
elected to membership on the executice committee. It was voted 
to withdraw rates, surveys and information from general agents and 
others who are not now members, and it is believed that this may 
also help to prevent the agent of the Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee from getting the information which its friends in the asso- 
ciation have heretofore been so good and loyal as to supply. 

A measure aimed at the doubtiul Continental of Chicago was also 
passed, and which will now serve to exclude the concern from repu- 
table offices after its agency shall have been resigned by Fisher, 
Martin & Wurts. Under the constitution as amended, members will 
not be permitted to represent any company that has the right to 
claim exemption from the official scrutiny of the State Insurance 
Department. 

The Sea and Lake is extending its agency connections with con- 
siderable enterprise. General Manager McCurdy having an able field 
lieutenant in Superintendent Philip DeQ. Mesny, whose experience 
n fire insurance inspections and adjustments has been one of great 
While the present name of the company does not 
carry a fire insurance signification, its assets are of high quality and 
its directors among the wealthiest. 


practical value. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

In the United States Court of Appeals, Thursday, an important 
case, known as “the case of the steam tug Cygnet, Aétna Insurance 
Company vs. H. P. Converse, et al.,’”” was considered. This was on 
a petition of the owners of the steam tug Cygnet to limit the lia- 
bility for an accident to the barge Zulu, which, in 1898, was sunk 
in the Merrimac river, and claiming the benefit of limitations pro- 
vided by the revised statutes. The district court found that those 
in charge of the Cygnet were not at fault, and that the accident was 
caused solely by the course of the men on the barge. The Court of 
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Appeals reversed this decree, found that the men in charge of the 
Cygnet were alone at fault, and that the men on the barge did all 
they could to avert the accident. Converse et al. now claim that’ 
they are entitled to the provisions of the Harter act, under which 
they are not responsible for the accident. Decision was reserved. 

Suddenly, and without previous warning, Edward E. Hardy, a 
prominent Boston insurance broker, passed away, Sunday, at his home 
in Auburndale, the cause of death being apoplexy. Mr. Hardy had 
offices in the Tremont Building. He was born in Dorchester, now 
known as Ashmont, October, 1850, and was the son of the late 
Hon. Alpheus Hardy. He was a graduate of Amherst Agricultural 
College and of the University of Stuttgart. Germany. He made the 
insurance brokcrage business his life work. He is survived by a wife, 
one son and one daughter. 

At the meeting Tuesday, the Merchants and Farmers Mutual Fire 
of Worcester elected the following officers: President, Henry M. 
Witter; vice-president and treasurer, Edmund L. Sanders; secretary, 
Harry S. Myrick. 

H. J. Ide of Simpson & Ide is on a visit to New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 

James Bruerton, Edward C. Brush and G. O. Russell have been 
constituted a nominating committee to present candidates for officers 
of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters for the ensuing year. The 
annual meeting of the board will be on November to. 

The tariff committee of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
has recommended the adoption of the New York rate schedule for 
all steam-propelled craft within their jurisdiction in New England. 
While this rate has never been officially recognized, it has been in 
use here since it was adopted by the New York board. The New 
England Insurance Exchange and the New Hampshire and Provi 
dence boards will take action at their next meetings, after which the 
Boston board will take formal action. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has appointed chairmen 
of committees as follows: Nantucket, F. R. Galacar, National Union; 
Ware, W. A. Lawler, New York Underwriters; Milford, Mass., F. 
W. Mathews, Aé£tna. 

The German-American Fire of has been admitted to 
Massachusetts. F. H. Stevens is the Boston agent. 


Baltimore 


At the meeting Saturday, the 17th inst., the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange considered rules for acetylene gas machine permits, 
submitted by the executive committee. 

John T. Kaler succeeds OBrion & Russell as Boston agent of the 
Lafayette Fire of New York. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

Before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Thursday, the 
action of Alice R. Coffin of Newport against the New York Life. 
upon her appeal from the judgment of the Rhode Island Circuit 
Court. was heard. The suit was brought to recover $10,000 upon a 
policy alleged to have been delivered to and accepted by Clarence 
M. Coffin about a month before his death, and the questions are 
as to whether there was sufficient evidence of a delivery and accept- 
ance and a payment of the first premium, or, if not, a waiver of the 
payment. 


Col. A. A. Rand of the John Hancock is on an extended tour 
through the South. 
The Boston field staff of the Equitable Life met at the Hotel 


Brunswick Tuesday, the 19th inst. The speakers included several 
guests, among them Gage E. Tarbell, third vice-president of the 
company. 

The American Fidelity of Montpelier, Vt., recently admitted to 
Massachusetts, will be represented here by F. B. Kendall, Boston. 


About twenty New York Life agents, of Boston and vicinity, at 
tended the convention of the Eastern $100,000 Club in Atlantic City. 
N. J., the past week. 

On the occasion of the celebration of his fiftieth birthday, last 
Saturday, F. C. Sanborn, Boston manager of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, was presented with a beautiful silver loving-cup by the 
agents connected with the Boston office. 























CORRESPONDENCE. 
HARTFORD MATTERS 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


C. P. Lyford, superintendent of agencies for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Accident of Boston, has been in Hartford for several days this week, 
endeavoring to place a number of agents in that locality. 

It is believed that John Eaton of the Brown, Eaton agency of Boston 
will secure the first agency in New England of the Georgia Home. When 
the Home entered the John A. Kelley agency, in New York city, a while 
ago, ii was announced that the company would enter the New England 
field shortly. Brown, Eaton & Co. have an elegant class of preferred 
business, and it is said that if Mr. Eaton wants the company he can very 
easily secure it. 

Special Agent Frederick Ackerman of the Manchester has been in 
Hartford this week and spent considerable time inspecting the shade- 
grown tobacco plantations north of Hartford. Mr. Ackerman has quite a 
number of lines on this kind of tobacco, and has never before been 
thoroughly conversant with the processes involved in cultivating and 
curing the shade-grown Sumatra. 

It was agreed at the meeting of the F. I. A., held at the Downtown Club 
reoms, on Pine street last Friday, that Mr. Philips should be continued 
as assistant manager until the annual meeting next April, when he will 
be appointed manager to succeed the late Captain William H. Stratton. 
This announcement does away with the recent absurd reports that George 
L. Shepley of Starkweather & Shepley was thinking favorably of an 
offer to accept the management. 

Commissioner Upson’s men are still examining the books of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, the work having been on for several months now, 
and Mr. Upson does not believe that it will be completed until November. 

John K. Gore, actuary of the Prudential, continued his lectures at 
Yale University Monday on the ‘‘Theory of Life Insurance and Annuities,” 
hefore a large number of the students. 

Evidently, Insurance Commissioner Cutting of Massachusetts believes 
that the laity of his State should be warned against the National Assur- 
ance Company of Ireland, and he has endeavored to hold it up in a man- 
ner which injures as little as possible the feelings of United States Man- 
ager George Kendall, who is beloved by the fire insurance fraternity the 
country over. The truth of the matter seems to lie with the Dublin home 
office, who have barely covered Mr. Cutting’s demands for the sufficient 
deposit in this country. The United States trustees of the company are 
also all able and well-known men, John J.Graham, Col. Albert A. Pope and 
the Hon. Patrick Collins, Mayor of Boston. A revocation of the charter 
will probably be the next move of Mr. Cutting, should another deficiency 
be discovered. Mr. Kendall feels deeply the publicity given the matter, 
and states the company is rapidly assuming a strong and stable basis 
under his management, and he should keenly regret any radical measures 
until he has had a longer opportunity of showing what the Irish concern 
is made of. The trouble seems to lie in the fact that under the Massa- 
chusetts law the company’s deposit of $200,000 is charged as a liability. 
According to the Massachusetts report of January 1, the company had 
total assets $606,347, liabilities $427,806, leaving a surplus of $178,541. 
The Connecticut report for January 1 gives the company total assets 
$597,771, total liabilities $388,875, leaving a surplus over all liabilities of 
$208,896. The Massachusetts Commissioner figured an impairment of 
about $15,000, which was promptly made good by the home office. 

Hartford, Conn., October 20. HARTFORD. 























INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news. etc., such 
as appointments of superinteudents and assistant superintendents, er anything 
of interest in connection with imdustrial insurance. ] 


’ 


—A. R. Shoemaker, representing the Metropolitan at Nevada City, Col., 
will have a position with the World’s Fair Commission during the time 
the fair is on. 

—Changes reported in the Prudential force: J. L. Scott, assistant at 
Muncie, Ind., promoted to the superintendency at Youngstown, Ohio; J. 
J. MeLoughlin, assistant at Troy, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Joseph Scott of Chester, Pa., one of the Metropolitan’s agents, has 
acquired the reputation of being a hustler. He is a member of several 
agents’ clubs composed of agents who have written large policies. 

-Assistant S. Saperstein, ‘who recently. transferred from Hoboken to 
Harrison, N. J., is meeting with success in his new field, and was re- 
cently tendered a complimentary dinner by his late district workers. 

Prudential assistants, districts Nos. 1 and 2 of Paterscn and those of 
Passaic and Dover, met recently and challenged the four districts, Eliza- 
beth, Plainfield, New Brunswick and Red Bank, for the best results for 
ten days. 


—Although the week of October 5 was one of unusually severe weather 
in Norfolk, the agents of the Life of Virginia succeeded in showing ex- 
ceptionally fine records. Most every agent either doubled his aliotment 
or wrote business every day. 

—The Prudential has advanced the following agents to the rank of 
assistants: Nebenzahl, New York No. 1; H. B. Kopf, Newark No. 2: 
©. Tompkins, Jersey City No. 2; A. Brinckenhoff, Brooklyn No. 5; F. 
McKee, Brooklyn No. 9; A. P. O’Hanley, Boston No. 1; F. D. Chutbuck, 
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Boston No. 3; T. L. Lonergan, Allegheny; F. A. Gaines, Cincinnati No. 1; 
C. Hawkins, Cincinnati No. 2; F. B. Kearney, Youngstown; C. P. Clark, 
East St. Louis; C. M. Virtue, Galesburg; H. H. D. Bryon, Jolict; J. E. 
Beardman, Minneapolis. 


—The five leading Prudential agents for actual industrial increase in- 
cluding the week ending September 28, are: P. H. Showalter, Denver; 
Z. T. Miller, New York No. 8: J. S. Kendall, Anderson; H. J. Schubert, 
Scranton; E. T. Pape, Chicago No. 1. 


—The Colonial has what it terms a managerial candidates’ list, rep- 
resenting the leading assistants, from which it is in the habit of selecting 
managers. Among the gentlemen thus distinguished at the present time 
are the following: J. G. Swinney, Camden; Paul Moehring, Harlem; W. 
K. Sloan, Newark; G. M. Sides, Norristown; John Doran, Long Island 
City; A. G. Heuser, Newark; Sheppard Garretson, Orange; H. R. Errick- 
son, Chester; H. E. Marts, Camden; W. H. Sullivan, New York. 


—The gentlemen of the Colonial managerial staff who have succeeded in 
turning in the biggest collections and thereby most firmly establishing 
the character of their business are the following: A. N. Sparks, Long 
Branch; C. W. Hugg, Newark; J. M. Edwards, Easton; William Johnson, 
Orange; R. F. McBride, Dover. The assistant managerial leaders are 
the following: A. G. Heuser, Newark; W. K. Sloan, Newark; Sheppard 
Garretson, Orange; J. G. Swinney, Bridgeton; D. A. Mason, West Phila- 
delphia. 


—In division H of the Prudential there have been thirteen contests in 
connection with the “battle of the standards.’’ The two districts that 
have come out best so far are Buffalo No. 1 and Middletown, each having 
won ten contests. Binghamton, Elmira, Kingston, Mount Vernon, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester No. 2, Utica and Yonkers have won seven each. 
The contest between Jamestown and Middletown, covering October 5 to 
12, inclusive, was a more than usually spirited one. The result bas not 
yet been announced. 


—Notes of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia: Messrs. Colley, 
Hawkins, Gailin, Leinweber and Weber, the victors in the contest be- 
tween the two New Orleans districts, celebrated their achievement by an 
outing at Milneburg, to which the entire force were invited.—J. S. 
Hawkins of Charlottesville leads the superintendents, with J. Abraham of 
New Orleans No. 1 second.—Among the assistants, G. F. Hall of Chester 
leads, followed by L. G. Wagner of Shreveport.—The number of each- 
day-in-the-week writers is constantly on the increase. 

—Although the fall campaign is but half gone, the Colonial reports 
the work accomplished in each branch of the business is nearly double 
that of the corresponding period last year. The officers of the company 
say that they have never witnessed such an unbounded enthusiasm and 
energy as is now being displayed by the rapidly increasing field corps. 
The demands of the business have recently made necessary a number of 
udvances and changes, and every man connected with the service is 
naturally expecting to profit by the conservative, but steady, expansion of 
the business. 

—Changes in the Metropolitan field force: H. M. Prather of the Clif- 
ten-Cincinnati district, promoted to an assistancy at Hamilton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding James F. Conway; L. T. Rossiter, assistant at Freeland, Pa., pro- 
moted to the superintendency at Erie: I. N. Mason, assistant at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has resigned; John Van Cleve has been appointed division 
superintendent at Blue Mound, Ill.; Thomas Middleton and C. A. Wild, 
superintendents at Akron, Ohio, have resigned; Joseph Jacobs, superin- 
tendent at Wilmington, N. C., promoted to the superintendency of a large 
district, with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va.; B. Edmundson, as- 
sistant at Santa Ana, Cal., resigned, and is succeeded by Geo. B. Stevens. 

—The Colonial has an honor roll of agents for 1903, and in both depart- 
ments, of which it has great reason to be proud. The industrial leaders 
are the following: J. E. O’Neil, West Philadelphia: H. W. Short, New 
York; E. ©. Cadmus, Newark; H. E. Reigner, Norristown; Thomas Egan, 
Montclair; R. J. Christy, New York; C. B. Montgomery, West Philadel- 
phia: Mary Waterson, Brooklyn; W. E. Powers, Harlem; M. J. Power. 
Harlem. In ordinary: T. K. Hess, Allentown; L. M. Noble, Camden; 
Thomas Egan, Montclair; W. M. Galbraith, Camden; S. Rosberg, Brook- 
lyn; E. W. Cranmer, Camden; M. H. Purcell, Jersey City: E. C. Cadmus, 
Newark; L. Kitz, Williamsburgh; J. L. Burd, Easten. 


—The Colonial has recently made the following changes: Philadel- 
phia is divided, with a new district at Germantown, which is placed under 
the supervision of Manager Gilson M. Bowen, transferred from Philadel- 
phia; Manager William J. Cotter of Norristown transfers to Philadel- 
phia; G. O. Canning is advanced from an assistant managership at Brook- 
lyn to the management of Newburgh; Assistant H. C. Miller of Millville 
is promoted to the managership of Norristown, and Assistant C. W. 
Kemper of Trenton is placed in charge of the Elizabeth district. Ap- 
pointments to assistancies: E. L. Taylor, Germantown; J. H. Taylor, 
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Germantown; H. F. Emley, Manayunk; W. D. Bartleson, Newburgh; H. 
E. Godwin, West Philadelphia; Carl Lieb, Philadelphia; A. A. Branch, 
Philadelphia; W. G. Paul, Phillipsburg; E. F. Vrooman, Harlem; C. L. 
Storm, Harlem; C. H. Pfeffer, Williamsburgh; J. G. Agnew, Williams- 
burgh; J. E. Godridge, Williamsburgh; George A. Roys, Brooklyn; H. H. 
Bradley, New Brunswick; J. H. MacCullough, Trenton; J. D. Warrick, 
Lambertville; E. W. Cranmer, Millville; H. B. DeWitt, Woodbury; J. W. 
Strine, Jersey City; William Heyl, Jersey City; F. C. Getchell, Paterson; 
John McCance, Allentown. Assistant Emanuel Anger transfers from 
Manayunk to Philadelphia, and Assistant Gordon Bennington, from Har- 
lem to Perth Amboy. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Middle States Life and Casualty Notes. 
I-x-Postmaster-General Bissell died in Buffalo recently, leaving about $100,000 
life insurance. 





—September business of the Mutual Benefit shows eleven per cent increase over 
September of last year. 

~The New York Life Insurance Company’s Eastern One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club met in Atlantic City on October 15 and 16. The club made its head- 
quarters at the Hotel Rudolph. 

—William Freeman of Wilkinsburg, Pa., died suddenly on October 12. Mr. 
I'reeman was seventy-nine years of age, and one of the oldest insurance men in 
western Pennsylvania. He was connected with the New York Life. 

—W. T. Harrington of the Mutual Benefit Life at Newcastle, Pa., wrote $91,500 
in 1900, of which $87,500 was paid for. In 1901 he wrote $186,000 and paid for 
$170,000. In 1902 he wrote $239,000 and paid for $212,282. This is certainly a model 
home office record. 

—The American Life and Annuity Society is forming in Pittsburg and will 
make a specialty of the annuity business. The officers about to be elected are: 
President, W. La Rue Thomas; vice-president, R. T. Benefield; secretary, John J. 
lletcher; treasurer, John E. Haines. 

—S. M. Roedelheim has been appointed Philadeiphia manager of the Canada 
Life. Mr. Roedelheim’s record as a personal writer has been a remarkable one, 
and he will no doubt maintain it with the Canada Life. H. S. App, of the Phila- 
delphia office, whose time has largely been spent on the road, will in future devote 
his whole energy to that city. 

—The Security Life and Annuity of America is now occupying handsome and 
commodious quarters in the new Land Title Building, Philadelphia. The progress 
of the company is extending with the opening of new States as rapidly as it can 
be accomplished. Texas has been entered, also Indian and Oklahoma Territories. 
Tom C. Swope has been placed in charge of the former, with headquarters at 
Houston, while the latter are under the supervision of State Agent G. W. Morgan. 

—The report of the Fidelity Mutual Life for the third quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1903, evidences the constant growth of that company. Receipts amounted 
to $806,516, as against $707,712 for the same period of the preceding year. Excess 
of receipts over disbursements was $302,842. Total net excess receipts were 
$5,292,383, the same date of last year showing $4,239,978. This is an increase of 
25 per cent in one year. Death claims and payments to members, on the other 
hand, show a decrease of 29 per cent. New business written was $5,842,962, a 
14 per cent increase over the same showing in 1902. 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The business men and propertyowners of Utica, N. Y., are organizing a co- 
operative fire company. 

—Asbury Park, N. J., business men are talking of organizing a home company, 
owing to the alleged high fire rates. 

—The Middle Department has established a stamping office in Pike county, Pa., 
with Wm. G. Mockett in charge. The headquarters of the office is at Scranton. 

—The Shawnee Fire of Topeka, Kan., has appointed Starkweather & Shepley 
its correspondents for all territory east of the Mississippi river, except Cook 
county, Il. 

—A special meeting of the Brooklyn Underwriters Association was held last 
week at the office of Malby & Vanderveer, in Brooklyn, to take action in relation 
to the recent death of Charles H Dutcher. 

—In the case of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, which attacked the 
constitutionality of the New York State (Green) law of 1903, taxing outside 
mutuals one per cent on premiums, no decision has been handed down as yet. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





New England Life Insurance Note. 
—The State Security Life and Accident Company, which was chartered jn 
1901 by special act of the Legislature of New Hampshire, is said to be about to 
commence business. The officers and directors are as follows: Lyman Jackman, 


president; Fred. W. Cheney, secretary; Charles L. Jackman,-treasurer; Hon. J. 
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H. Gallinger, Henry McFarland, Josiah E. Fernald, John F. Jones, E. M. Willis, 
F. L. Dole, T. M. Lang, Hon. Henry O. Kent of Lancaster, Col. R. N. Elwell of 
Exeter, Almon G. Harris of Penacook. The medical director of the company is 
I. R. Cummings, M. D., of Concord, and the office of the company is in the 
Acquilla Building. Walter C. Wright of Boston, Mass., is doing the actuarial 
work of the company. 

New England Fire Insurance Notes. 

—George L. Shepley of Providence, R. I., has sailed for Europe. 

—The German-American of Baltimore, Md., has been admitted to Massachusetts, 
Irancis H. Stevens is the company’s Boston agent. 

—The New England Insurance. Exchange has adopted a new schedule of rates 
for acetylene gas machines. The new rates are twenty-five cents per $100 jor 
permitted machines inside or within ten feet of a dwelling-house, and fifty cents 
if building is otherwise occupied. 





THE WEST. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes 
—The Pittsburg Life and Trust has entered Michigan. 
—John T. Sieberling of Akron, Ohio, died recently, leaving $50,000 insurance. 


—A life underwriters association has been organized at Fort Smith, Kan. John 


R. McBride is president and J. E. Weaver, secretary. 


—P. M. Cox has been appointed to succeed E. «. Redman as manager of the 
Equitable Life of lowa, for the Findlay, Ohio, district. 


—There has been a good deal of crookedness discovered by life companies writ- 
ing in Youngstown, Ohio, and a number of policies have been canceled there. 


—Iowa life underwriters have taken steps to have the tax on foreign life com- 
panies lowered. At present the tux is two and a half per cent on gross income. 

—The Mutual Life is organizing a woman’s department in the Indiana agency, 
and Miss Harriet Ritter will have charge of it. There are five other women 
writing life insurance in Indianapolis. 


—A few days ago a telegram was received at the office of the Northwestern 
Mutual stating that Second Vice-President W. P. McLaren, who has been seri- 
ously ill in Boston, was much improved and able to sit up. 

—The Tacoma (Chicago) agency of the National Life of Unites States of Amer- 
ica, under Agency Director G. M. Sylvester,stood first in amount of premiums 
collected during September. The Missouri department under Baird Pallette came 
next. 


—The Pittsburg Life and Trust has appointed Stanley Matthews cashier at 
Columbus, Ohio; C. D. Treloar cashier at Toledo, and C. H. Ricking cashier at 
Cincinnati. J. M. Falkner of Cleveland, and B. L. Davis of Dayton, have been 
appointed directors of agents at their respective towns. 


—The Equitable Life agents at Kokomo, Ind., were recently entertained by the 
agents of the Lafayette and Logansport branches. The banquet was the result 
of a wager recently entered into between the agents of the three towns as tv 
which one would produce the most business within a given time. 

—Clarence E. Secor, for many years Eastern field manager of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life of St. Paul, has severed his connection with that company to enter 
the service of the Equitable Life of New York. During the past week Second 
Vice-President Tarbell captured Mr. Secor, who will at once begin work with the 
Equitable. 


—The Sterling Life of Springfield, I1l., has received its license from the Illinois 
Department. Officers have been elected as follows: President, Alfred Orendorff; 
vice-president, George Reish; secretary, John C. Lamphier; treasurer, Shelby C. 
Dorwin; medical director, George F. Stericker. For the present the company will 
write a straight life pdlicy containing no investment features. 

—Agency appointments: C. H. Beggs, superintendent of agents for Michigan, 
Manufacturers Life of Toronto; James McDonald, district agent at Washington, 
Ind., Home Life; John M. Picton of Nashville, Tenn., Kentucky and Tennessee 
State agent, American Central Life; D. F. Witter, superintendent of agents, 
Northwestern National; Mrs. W. A. Dinnwiddie, general agent at Waterloo, la., 
Equitable of New York. 


—Thomas Davidson has been appointed manager for the Canada Life for North- 
western Ohio. His territory will include ten counties, with headquarters at Lima. 
Mr. Davidson is well known at the Canada Life’s American branches, and having 
been connected with the company for upwards of thirty years, his knowledge of 
the insurance business will doubtless enable him to close a good line of business 
from the start. 


—There are favorable reports regarding the progress of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul. The business is increasing satisfactorily, it being understood 
that the company will write $1,000,000 insurance in Minnesota during the present 
year. In other States business is also going on nicely. The officers of the com- 
pany include: T. R. Palmer, president; Douglas Putnam, secretary, and John A. 
O’Shaughnessy, field manager. Clarence E. Secor, long connected with the com- 
pany as Eastern field manager, left its service on September 1, and has since 
engaged with the Equitable Life. 

—In 1896 the Michigan agency of the Mutual Benefit was writing about $400,000 
a year and had $6,000,000 insurance on the books. Early in 1897 Edmunds & John- 
son took the agency and wrote $600,000. Since then steady increases have been 
made, until now the agency has $9,000,000 on its books. The writings for 1902 
were almost $2,000,000. Mr. Edmunds died in 1900, and A. S. Johnson has had to 
bear the full weight of the work and responsibility. His able superintendent of 
agents, Carroll H. Perkins, finds time to pay for about $150,000 a year, and A. R. 
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‘Thomson of Detroit paid for $142,500 new business last year. He had no declined 
business and only $1000 not taken. 

—The advance in rates made by the endowment rank of the Knights of Pythias 
after the discovery of the Hinsey troubles has accomplished results unexpected. 
Instead of a drop in membership a net gain of nearly 1000 was made during the 
summer quarter, the receipts being $499,631, against an outlay of $391,636. The 
Supreme Lodge having directed that future investments should be in bonds, the 
order now owns $191,000 in government bonds, with cash on deposit of $239,000. 
The experience of this society should be an object lesson to other fraternals, in- 
dicating the probable result of efforts to place their respective orders on a 
scientific business basis. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 
— The Chicago local agency firm of Cowan & Van Every has dissolved. 
— The Milwaukee Board of Underwriters has re-elected its last year’s officers. 
The State of South Dakota has filed a demurrer in the anti-compact suit of 
the fire companies. 

—The German of Pittsburg, Pa., has appointed Chas. D. Bentley its sole agent 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Scarborough & Ford, a new real estate and insurance firm, have started busi- 
ness in Toledo, Ohio, 

—Champaign, Ill., has a new stamping secretary, Miss Dora Baker having been 
chosen to fill the position. 

—N. S. King of Columbus, Ohio, adjuster for the Hartford Fire, has removed 
his headquarters to Cincinnati. 

—The Ohio League has decided by an unanimous vote not to affiliate with the 
Ohio Field Club as an organization. 

—Judge McPherson, sitting in the United States Federal Court, has decided 
that the Iowa anti-compact law is unconstitutional. 

—The Shawnee Fire of Topeka, Kan., has appointed Critchell, Miller, Whitney 
& Barbour its sole surplus line agents for Chicago. 

—The Sea and Lake of Chicago has appointed Fred P. Thomas & Co. of Cleve- 
jand, Ohio, its general agents for Ohio and Indiana. 

—The Continental of New York has appointed E. D. Van Ness, who has been 
1ate making for the Western Union, its special agent for Cook county. 

—E. A. Shanklin, attorney and manager of the Royal Exchange Underwriters of 
Chicago, has changed the name of that combination to the Royal Standard Under- 
writers. 

—It is reported that the Delaware and the Reliance of Philadelphia will com- 
bine Ohio, Indiana and Michigan in one field, appointing a special agent to cover 
the territory. 

—The Illinois anti-trust suits against the fire companies instituted by Attorney- 
Gerenal Hamlin have been continued to October 28, owing to Mr. Hamlin’s politi- 
cal engagements. 

—E. T. Marshall & Co. of Chicago have been appointed sole agents in that 
city, for surplus lines, for the Lafayette of New Orleans, and the Merchants and 
Manufacturers of Cincinnati. 

—U. S. Epperson of Kansas City, Mo., is promoting the organization of a Lloyds 
to be called the Elevator Underwriters at Grain Dealers Exchange, which will 
write grain and grain elevators only. 

—The Wm. Weir and Eldridge agencies at Davenport, Ia., have been consoli- 
dated under the management of the former, L. E. Eldridge going into the special 
agency field for the Home of New York. 

—The American Manufacturers Mutual Fire of Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
corporated. The officers are: D. M. Parry of Indianapolis, president, and A. F. 
McCormick of Springfield, Ohio, secretary. 

—An electric pump has been installed by Marshall Field & Co. in their whole- 
sale department. 
sprinkler system is reduced to ninety-five pounds. 


This pump works automatically whenever the pressure on the 


—C. O. Gansel, a leading insurance agent of Cincinnati, Ohio, died recently, 
and Walter St. John Jones, president of the Cincinnati Underwriters Associa- 
tion, held a special meeting to take action on Mr. Gansel’s death. 

—The inspectors who have just finished going over the risks at Marinette, Wis., 
recommend the increase of the paid fire department of that town and the elimina- 
tion of the practice of using electrical power direct from the trolley wires. 

—The German Fire of Indianapolis, Ind., is preparing to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. The company will publish an historical sketch, giving portraits of 
its officers and views of its home city as it appeared fifty years ago. 

—The Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: C. S. Pellet, president; R. F. Struever, F. E. Dooling and L. W. 
Sanborn, vice-presidents; G. C. Stebbins, secretary, and J. J. Van Every, treas- 
urer. 

—We are advised by W. R. Vredenburgh, Insurance Superintendent of Lllinois, 
that the Firemens Fire Insurance Company, nominally of Chicago, “is not or- 
ganized under the insurance laws of this State, nor does it comply with the re- 
quirements of the insurance laws of the State of Illinois.” 


—We are advised by Byron H. Joy, attorney for the Central Fire Underwriters 
of Chicago, that the name of Frank T. 
the Jorgensen-Blesch Company, dry goods, etc., has been added to the list of 
underwriters. This addition, we believe, makes the number of underwriters thirteen. 
While the number 13 is not necessarily an insuperable handicap, the success of 


this Lloyds would seem better assured if Mr. Joy had had a longer and broader 


Blesch, of Green Bay, Wis., secretary of 
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experience in the fire insurance business before assuming the management of an 
underwriting concern. The “special agent” of the Central 
has had more or less insurance experience, and was formerly connecte. with an- 
other Lloyds, whose affairs were aired in the courts about a year ago. 


Fire Underwriters 


—The National Insurance Company of Omaha, Neb., which was launched re- 
cently, will, in all probability, be incorporated under the laws of Nebraska with a 
capital stock of $200,000. The new company proposes to do business throughout 
the United States as an auxiliary to the small local mutual companies which are 
unable to carry large lines, and in addition to fire will transact live stock and 
marine business also. 


—Under date of October 8, 1903, Commissioner Zeno M. Host of Wisconsin has 
issued a list of fire insurance concerns (only one of which, we believe, is licensed 
by the insurance official of its own State) which have been soliciting business in 
Wisconsin. Most of these concerns are located in Chicago. Scveral 
agencies are also listed as having circularized Wisconsin people. Citizens 
warned against dealing with unauthorized agents or companies, and instances are 
cited in which the insured was unable to collect losses on policies said to have 
been obtained through two of the firms named. 


Chicago 
are 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 
Owing to increased fire protection, the fire rates in Yolo, Cal., have been re- 
duced, 

—The Austrian Pheenix of Vienna has appointed Frank W. Dickson and Oscar 
Theime of San Francisco, its joint managers for California. 

—Mayor W. R. Veale has retired from the insurance firm of Brainerd, Veale & 
Rodehaver of Petaluma, Cal., and in future the firm name will be Brainerd & 
Rodehaver. 

—According to advices from a local source, the propertyowners and business 
men of Tacoma, Wash., are much disgruntled over the fire insurance rates. Tak- 
ing into consideration the increased fire protection by reason of recent improve- 
ments in, and additions to, the city fire department, the propertyowners claim 
that a reduction in fire rates ought to follow. 

—Blair T. Scott, general manager of the Washington Life, Portland, Ore., is 
making splendid progress this year. The new paid premiums for the first nine 
months of 1903 were nearly $385,000, the accepted insurance having amounted to 
$901,000. Mr. Scott has connected with his department some of the most success- 
ful underwriters in the Northwest. The September number of his Bulletin is an 
excellent one. 


—The propertyowners of Madera, Cal., are protesting against the inadequacy 
of the water works system of that town. It appears that at a recent fire the boiler 
was being cleaned, and consequently no steam was up, leaving the property en- 
dangered without protection. In commenting upon the situation, a local paper 
says: “‘The Madera Water Company needs fixing, and it needs it at once, to 
prevent a recurrence of this morning’s performance.” 

—Robert S. Brannen of Denver, Col., on a neat blotter which is illustrated by 
a picture of the cog road up Pike’s Peak, asks: ‘‘What’s life but one long push up 
a high, steep hill, with many to knock and few to boost?”? And Mr. Brannen is 
one of the pushers. He represents the Liverpool and London and Globe of Liv- 
erpool, the New York company of the same name, the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
the London Assurance, the London and Lancashire, the Aachen and Munich, and 
the German-American, for fire insurance; and is also manager for Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico for the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company and the Casualty Company of America. 





THE SOUTH. 


Southern Life and Casualty Notes. 


—The Reliance Life has been admitted to Kentucky and Georgia. 


—J. F. Helm has been appointed cashier in the Atlanta office of the Germania 
Life. 

—Leon M. Carter of Shreveport, La., died recently, leaving over $50,000 insur- 
ance. 

—A. J. Norton of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed manager in that city for 


the State Life of Indiana. 

—On September 18 the Kentucky agency of the Mutual Benefit Life passed its 
record for the whole of 1902. 

—J. J. Hill and W. C. Rubble have recently been appointed district managers 
for the United States in eastern Tennessee. 

—O. P. Walton of St. Charles, and O. C. Cole of Dallas, Ga., have been ap- 
pointed special agents of the Penn Mutual Life. 

—R. C. Benner has been appointed district agent at Paducah, Ky., and J. I. 
Bright, district agent at Lexington, Ky., Home Life. 

—The Provident Savings Life having entered Mississippi, J. H. Fuqua has 
been appointed general agent at Lexington and James C. Hood at Jackson. 

—A plan started in Atlanta to insure the police and firemen at the expense of 
the city is said to need only to be introduced in the council to receive unanimous 
support. 

—H. T. Hansford of Fort Scott, Kan., J. R. Railey of Waco, Tex., and John 
B. Wheeler of Tray, Tenn., won first, second and third prize, respectively, for 
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personal writings for the National Life of United States of America during 
August. : 

—The Southwestern department of the National Life of United States of Amer- 
ica, under Agency Director Gerald R. Child, stood first in volume of business in 
September. 

—W. G. Hampton of the Cole-Hatcher-Hampton Company of Columbus, Ga., 
has retired from the firm and will represent the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
western Georgia. 

—The National Life of United States of America has added W. S. Green of 
Columbus, J. A. Rudy of Carrollton, and J. J. Beck & Son of Morgan, to its staff, 
under Mark J. McCord. 

—The Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga has been chartered. The capital 
stock is $200,000, and the surplus $50,000. E. B. Craig, former Insurance Com- 
missioner, is general manager. 

—John B. Wheeler, of the National Life of United States of America in western 
Tennessee, heads the September list of individual leaders, both for volume of 
business and premiums collected. 

—James A. Faese, representing the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, shot 
himself while at his father’s house in Manchester, Va. The deceased had been 
in poor health, and this is thought to be the cause of his act. 

—John S. Cowles of the Mutual Life at- Atlanta has been appointed manager 
for southern Texas by the Prudential. His headquarters will be in San Antonio, 
and he will commence work for the Prudential on January 1. 

-The Mutual Reserve Life has appointed Jolin T. Moody of Atlanta, general 
agent for Georgia and Florida; J. M. Gray of Columbia, general agent for South 
Carolina, and John M. Carr of Montgomery, general agent for Alabama. 

Capable life insurance solicitor, willing to go to Mexico to represent one of 
the large American companies, may learn of an excellent opportunity by replying 
to the advertisement which appears in another column. While knowledge of 
Spanish and other languages is helpful, a good living can still be made while 
such knowledge is being acquired, and assistance in the way of transportation, etc., 
will be given the right man. 

Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Royal Exchange has withdrawn from Florida. 

—The Memphis Insurance Exchange has discontinued the pink slip advance. 

—The Sun or London has appointed D. A. Fisher its local agent at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

—The Southern Loan and Trust Company of Greensboro, N. C., has been ad- 
mitted to Tennessee. 

—Permission to build frame houses within the city limits will be refused here- 
after by the city council of Savannah, Ga. 

—The Kentucky and Tennessee Board of Fire Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting on Tuesday, November 17, at Louisville. 

—The National Standard Assurance Company of America, and Federal of 
Jersey City, are about to enter Tennessee and Texas. 

—The Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Georgetown, Tex., has been 
incorporated by R. A. Bradford, Frank L. Aten and others. 

The Pheenix of Hartford has appointed E. B. Keeling, formerly special agent 
of the Queen for Texas and Arkansas, its special agent for North Texas. 

—The Charleston, S. C., agency of the Philadelphia Underwriters has been 
transferred from the office of Reeves & McTureous to that of Montague Triest. 


—It is reported that the Insurance Commissioner of Florida has been notified 
by certain agents that the resident agents Jaw, which prohibits the payment of 
commissions to outside agents, is being violated by some companies doing business 
in the State. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


National Convention of Life Underwriters. 
For details of Tuesday’s sessions at the National Convention of Life 
Underwriters, at Baltimore, the reader is referred to THE SPECTATOR of 
October 15. The full text of President Farley’s address will also be 
found in that number. 
WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

The convention opened slightly after 9.30. President Farley reminded 
the delegates that the necessary number of 100 certificates had not yet 
been presented to the transportation committee, and that if all desired to 
ride home this important detail should be attended to at once. After the 
reading of a few notices, the convention gave its attention to the paper 
prepared by Louis N. Geldert of Atlanta, Ga., editor of The Insurance 
Herald. After introduction by the president, Mr. Geldert devoted himself 
to the ‘‘Geographical Distribution of Life Insurance.’’ The paper opened 
with a humorous reference to the fact that the secretary had placed Mr. 
Geldert’s abode in Louisville, and the speaker therefore concluded that 
the intention was to “geographically distribute’’ him so far as possible. 
Mr. Geldert then took up the subject matter of his paper and compared 
tables which he had derived from the census of 1890 with similar tables 
based on the census of 1900. The percentages of gain of insurance in 
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force were given for different States, both individually and by various 
geographical groupings. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the 
New England States monopolize 46.6 per cent of all level premium in- 
surance in force in the entire United States. This would indicate that 
the great gains during the next few years are to be in the West and South, 
a valuable hint to the managers of insurance companies. The most un- 
favorable showing was in the South. In order to eliminate the negro 
population as a factor tables were also compiled by Mr. Geldert re- 
stricted to the male white population. As to amounts in force per capita, 
New Jersey leads all States with $251.56 for every man, woman and child 
in its borders. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, District of Columbia, Con- 
necticut and New York follow in order. Nine years ago Massachusetts 
led the list. In another table similar figures were given with the negro 
eliminated. Here District of Columbia stands first. The remainder of 
the speech was given up to deductions from these tables and a cursory 
glance at the effect of the great mass of invested funds of life companies 
on the economic world. 

Mr. Geldert’s paper held the close interest of the convention. At its 
close a vote of thanks was tendered the speaker on the motion of ex- 
President Cochran. 

Next came the announcement of successful prize essayists. These 
were announced by secretary Mason as follows: For the best essay on 
the subject ‘“‘Building for the Future,” custodian of the Calef Cup for one 
year, Joseph J. Devney, Cleveland Association, president of the American 
College of Insurance. This cup is competed for annually. The winner of 
the Ben Williams vase for the ensuing year was J. F. Jefferies of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. The winners of money prizes for best 
essays on a given subject: David L. Cordoza, New York association, first 
prize, $25 in gold, offered by Col. John W. Vrooman, president of the New 
York association; second prize, $15, W. P. Draper, Springfield, Mass.; 
third prize, $10, William C. Johnson, New York. The handsome silk flag, 
gift of Col. Vrooman to the association with largest membership formed 
since the last convention, went to Columbus, Ohio. This State also 
captured the-silk flag for largest percentage increase of membership 
since last convention of any association over one year old, by the success 
of the Cleveland association. The committee, in its report, stated that 
the essays submitted this year were of a much higher grade of merit 
than before, causing the committee much labor to select the winning 
pepers. 

Presentations of awards followed. Ex-President E. H. Plummer of 
Philadelphia presented the Ben Calef cup to Mr. Devney. Mr. Plummer 
paid high tribute to Major Benjamin S. Calef, donor of the cup, and ex- 
horted the members to continue to strive for higher ideals and closer 
friendships in the association. Mr. Gevney responded in a short speech. 
The Ben Williams vase was presented to Mr. Jefferies by President R. D. 
Bokum of the Chicago association, who said that if rare Ben Williams 
were present he would suggest that prejudices fall away, false estimates 
be dissipated; that the members learn to know and love each other. Mr. 
Jefferies related several amusing stories, and closed his remarks with the 
old saying that God divided man into men that they should help each 
other. Mr. Savage here interjected a few necessary details in regard to 
the afternoon’s excursion te Annapolis and the banquet at the Rennert. 
After three rousing cheers fcr the flag, Col. J. A. Goulden of New York 
presented the silk flag wen by the Columbus association, in an eloquent 
and patriotic speech. He referred to the connections of the ancestors of 
Col. Vrooman, donor of the gift, with the history of the flag. His great 
grandmother, sister of the famcus General Herkimer, made the first 
battle flag ever used by American troops, carried by his men at the 
battle of Oriskany. President Payne accepted the flag for the Columbus 
association. The second flag was then presented to the Cleveland asso- 
ciation by President Charles W. Scovel of the Pittsburg association. He 
referred to the previous speaker as one whose speech was silver and 
whose silence was ‘‘Goulden,’’ and spoke of his emotion when seeing the 
American flag flying over an American consulate in a foreign country. 
Responding to Mr. Scovel, the flag was accepted in a patriotic speech by 
Mr. Ward of the Cleveland association. At the close of Mr. Ward’s re- 
marks a wave of patriotism swept over the convention. Mr. Hatch of 
The Insurance Age arose and started the “Star Spangled Banner,’’ the 
entire assembly rising and enthusiastically joining in.. At the end, three 
cheers and a “tiger’’ were again given for the flag. This outburst finally 
subsided.” Colonel Goulden announced that the flags were the permanent 
possession of the winners, and that Col. Vrooman would continue the 
offer of the same prizes. A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Vrooman. 

Attention was now given to the reading of the prize essays. Mr. 
Devney first read his essay on “Building for the Future.” 

The paper was greeted with prolonged applause. Mr. Jefferies then read 
his essay on the same subject. 

Assisted by a roll-call, President Farley then announced the npminating 
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committee, composed of one representative from each association, with 
Edward L. Gernand, Baltimore, as chairman. After stating that the re- 
maining prizes would be awarded on Thursday, adjournment was taken 
promptly at 12 o’clock, and the convention en masse boarded cars for the 
wharf to enjoy a trip to Annapolis as the guests of the local association. 
The number, including wives, sisters and friends, amounted to 250. An 
excellent luncheon was served on the boat. After a beautiful sail, land- 
ing was made at the government wharf at Annapolis, by special permis- 
sion. The party then separated as they chose, and drifted about these 
historic and beautiful grounds. Many viewed the second half of the foot- 
ball game between Annapolis and Gallaudet College. The embryonic 
‘‘middies’’ displayed their proverbial interest in the younger ladies of the 
party, and crowded about the wharf when they left. Excellent music 
was furnished throughout the afternoon by Steinwald’s Band. Upon the 
departure from Annapolis the band played the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 
Every officer, marine and jackie stood promptly at attention until the 
music ceased. The visitors then gave three hearty cheers for the navy. 
Dr. John P. Munn, president of the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was the honored guest of ex-Congressman W. W. McIntire on this 
occasion. They were skown over the Naval Academy personally by Com- 
mandant Brenson. Dr. Murn is said to have a practice numbering 
more millionaires than any dozen other physicians in the country. The 
party reached Baltimore slightly before 8 o’clock, tired, but extremely 
well pleased with their outing. On Friday the visiting ladies were driven 
through Druid Hill Park to the Country Club at Roland Park. Luncheon 
was served, after which the visitors were shown about the grounds. The 
return was made by another route. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The meeting was convened at 9.30, and immediate attention was ac- 
corded to the address by John Tatlock, associate actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York, secretary of the Actuarial Congress of America and 
of the recent International Congress of Actuaries. Mr. Tatlock’s subject 
was “‘The Recent Actuarial Congress: A Review of the Topics Discussed 
Thereat which are of Interest to Those Engaged in the Field Work of 
Life Insurance.”” After an acknowledgment of his introduction, Mr. 
Tatlock began his paper with the following remarks: 

A distinguishing characteristic of our day is the very general recogni- 
tion of the value of organized and formal conference. It is true that the 
underlying idea is not new. It exists as a basal principle in all forms 
of constitutional government; legislative enactment depends primarily 
upon prescribed forms of discussion. Deliberate boards and commissions 
for the examination of questions affecting national interests have been 
the recourse of ministers for some generations, and the idea has found its 
latest and highest development in the reference of questions at issue be- 
tween nations, which were formerly decided by an appeal to arms, for 
settlement in the—temporarily at least—calm, judicial and well-tempered 
atmosphere of The Hague Tribunal. The great scientific societies of the 
world now count their periods of continuous life and activity by one or 
more centuries, and many associations for the advancement of humani- 
tarian interests and progress in the well-being of mankind have reached 
a ripe old age. But 1t is the present generation which has seen the rapid 
and pervasive extension of this idea of association for conference and 
discussion. Members of every recognized profession, perhaps one might 
say of almost every trade, now meet at periodical intervals, and in some 
organized form, for the furtherance and development of their particular 
interests. In the domain of that large and increasing field of commer- 
cial and economic enterprise, with which you and I are connected, this 
National Association of Life Underwriters, which I have the honor to 
address to-day, is a striking example of the belief in the benefits to be 
secured by the application of the principle stated, and that from a digni- 
fied interdependence in matters and questions affecting the common good 
is to be derived the advancement of individual interests. 

Following this, Mr. Tatlock traced briefly the history of the formation 
of the International Ccngress of Actuaries. After reference to the pre- 
vious meetings of this body, the speaker detailed the circumstances which 
resulted in the fourth meeting of the Congress in New York city during 
the first week in September last. Proceeding then to the work of the 
Congress, the papers there presented were examined and commented 
upon individually. (Full and detailed reports of the Congress, tugether 
with excerpts from papers presented and comments on the work of this 
distinguished body, will be found in THE SPECTATOR of September 3, 10 
and 17.) Mr. Tatlock thus closed his remarks: 

Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters, it is my 
privilege to be present with you on this occasion as a representative of 
the Actuarial Society of America. With a difference in age of but one 
year, both associations have now compassed about half a generation of 
fruitful and stimulating effort in promoting their several interests. En- 
gaged in but different phases of the same work, the members of these 
two societies exert their activities in a common field and to a common 
end, and it is with the sincere and earnest hope that a livelier sense of 
this fact may facilitate and render more profitable the relations which 
we sustain to each other in our daily walk and avocation that I meet 
with you here to-day. 

The delegates showed their appreciation of Mr. Tatlock’s paper by their 
close attention during the reading of the same. At the close a rising vote 
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of thanks was tendered the speaker. The committee appointed to devise 
methods of lightening the work of the president was continued to report 
at the mid-year meeting of the executive committee. The proposition 
to increase the per capita assessment will also be considered at that time. 
The presentation of the money prizes donated by Col. Vrooman came 
next. First prize was accepted by Geo. A. Brinkerhoff of New York, on be- 
half of D. L. Cordoza, who was absent. Mr. Draper in person received the 
second prize from the hands of D. F. Appel, while the third prize of $10 
was handed to J. G. Jackson of New York, in the absence of Mr. Johnson, 
who won the same. All spoke in brief. Mr. Cordoza’s essay was read, 
but the others were omitted, since all will appear in the minutes of the 
convention. Next in order was the passing of a vote of thanks to the 
Baltimore association. Col. Vrooman of New York led the speechmaking 
in a warm tribute. Others followed, and all expressed themselves as 
well-pleased with their reception in this Southern city. It was decided 
to continue the morning session until all business for the day was trans- 
acted. The nominating committee then reported the following slate. 
which was unanimously adopted: President, H. H. Ward of Cleveland; 
vice-presidents, J. Herman Ireland of Baltimore, D. M. Baker of Chicago, 
J. H. Quinlan of New York; secretary, Frederick B. Mason of Chicago, 
re-elected; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks of Litchfield, Conn., re-elected. The 
members of the executive committee whose terms expire this year were 
re-elected, with the exception of Col. Joseph A. Goulden, whose place 
was taken by G. A. Brinkerhoff of New York. The committee met at 
once and elected W. G. Carroll of Philadelphia chairman. The choice 
of Mr. Ward as president occasioned some surprise, as his name had not 
been prominently mentioned for the office. E. G. Ritchie of the Indiana 
association invited the convention to meet at Indianapolis next year, and 
this invitation was accepted. The convention then adjourned sine die, 
and the afternoon was spent in seeing Baltimore. 


THE BANQUET. 


At the banquet on Thursday evening in the dining room of the Hotel 
Rennert there was great enthusiasm and the usual speechmaking About 
250 guests were present and completely filled the room. During a lull 
those present were canvassed to discover how much life insurance they 
carried, which disclosed the interesting fact that in this small body pre- 
miums were being paid on over $5,750,000 of insurance, a fair-sized com- 
pany and an average of over $30,000 each for the men preseni. The 
speakers for the evening and their subjects were as follows. Presi- 
dent Farley acting as toastmaster: Jonathan K. Taylor of Baltimore, 
“The Life Underwriters Association and Its Influence;’’ Edwin 
Warfield, president of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Balti- 
mcre and Democratic nominee for Governor of Maryland. Mr. War- 
field came in fresh from a campaigning tour, and received a spontaneous 
and enthusiastic ovation. His subject was ‘Reflect and Consider,” 
which subject he touched upon as little as is customary in such 
cases. After Mr. Warfield’s departure, Olin Bryan of Baltimsre re- 
sponded to the subject “Life Insurance From a Humanitarian View- 
point;’’ William E. Andrews of Washington, D. C., ‘“‘The Importance of 
Life Insurance Agents to Society;’’ Rev. Oliver Huckel, D.D., “‘Possibili- 
ties and Opportunities;’’ William McIntire of Baltimore, ‘““Why We suc- 
ceed.”’ President-elect Ward then spoke extemporaneously, and, after 
singing one verse of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,”’ the banqueters departed, and the 
convention of 1903 was brought to a close. 





Annual Convention of the National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. 

THE eighth annual meeting of the National Association of Local Fire In- 

surance Agents, held at Hartford, Conn., was practically commenced on 

Monday evening last, when a conference of State presidents and mem- 

bers of the executive committee occurred_at the Allyn House. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The regular sessions began on Tuesday morning, when the delegates 
were warmly welcomed by President Wm. B. Clark of the A4#tna Insurance 
Company. 

WM. B. CLARK’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Local Agents Association: When 
the president of the Connecticut State Association called upon me some 
little time since, and requested me to deliver the address of welcome on 
this auspicious occasion, I felt very much complimented, for it is no 
small honor to appear before the flower of the local agency field in con- 
vention assembled. . 

At the same time it caused a shudder, for, appearing before an audience, 
I feel like the schcolmate with his first declamation, who, upon his way 
to the platform, had to go behind the screen, and back of the screen was 
a cellar door, and he disappeared from sight. But there does not seem 
to be any escape for me on this occasion, so I trust you gentlemen will 
pardon any seeming embarrassment. 

In behalf of the Hartford companies, the American branches of foreign 
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companies, represented here in Hartford, and the local and State associa- 
tions of Hartford and Connecticut, I beg to extend to you a most cordial 
welcome to the city of Hartford, which has been a hotbed of insurance 
for more than a century. 

We have in our city about a dozen successfully conducted life, accident, 
liability, indemnity, plate glass and steam boiler companies, and six fire 
companies, all well known to you gentlemen, as well as two American 
branches of foreign companies. 

There is much of interest in our city for a stranger to see. We have a 
capitol building of which the whole State is proud, and which was built 
within the appropriations by that noted life underwriter and pioneer of 
accident insurance, James G. Batterson, now deceased; a city hall, for- 
merly our State capitol, known for its ancient architecture throughout 
the United States; the Wadsworth Atheneum, containing the collection 
of the Connecticut Historical Society, a famous gallery of paintings, and 
many other objects worthy of a visit. If you have brought your spy- 
glasses with you, you may be able to discover the site of the old Charter 
Qak. We have numerous fine insurance offices. Then, we have Trinity 
College, situated on a hill, and a system of parks hardly equaled by any 
city of our size in the country; a splendid system of gravity waterworks, 
giving us an abundance of good water for all purposes. The reservoir 
park is well worth a visit from you. 

Our fire department, we think, is second to none in this country, and 
Fire Commissioner Beardsley, the president of our State Association, will 
no doubt take great pleasure in showing you the world-famous self-pro- 
pelling engines, which do such effective work in case of fire. 

And last, but not least, we have a brand new police station, with 
padded cells, and electric ambulance and patrol wagons. 

Naturally you may expect to hear something from me on the subject 
of underwriting, but as you get it from your companies 313 days in the 
year, and will get it freely from each other during the coming three days, 
I shall not bore you on that subject. Possibly, if I did I might be ranked 
as an old fogy, as I am a great admirer of the old-fashioned methods of 
conducting our business. 

Years ago, as you well know, our business was all reported monthly, 
the local agents of the country being entrusted with the entire responsi- 
bility of the business for thirty days before reporting to their companies, 
and then in the old times the intelligent special agents, who were well 
versed in the experience of their companies on the various classes of risks, 
made the rates, assisted by the local agents, who knew all the little ins 
and outs and the moral hazard, which rates no doubt proved as profitable, 
if not more so, than those made by the more modern machine-schedule 
system. 

It is the hearty desire of every Hartford underwriter that you enjoy 
your stay while in our city to the fullest extent, and in your ‘‘Chase’’ 
for a good time be a little “‘Skilton’’ (I beg pardon, skillful) not to have 
it ‘““Royce’’tering, or you may encounter some hard knocks (‘‘Knox’’), 
and perhaps be done ‘“‘Brown(e)"’. 

If you follow this advice, we bet a ‘‘Nichol(s)’’ you will enjoy your- 
selves. 

If, however, any difficulties are encountered, do not fail to call on 
“Doc.” Irvin, and if your call is made at a ‘‘Rees’’onable hour we may 
be able to show you our first inhabitant, ‘‘Adam/(s),’’ and at the same time 
you may see “‘King’’ William and ‘“‘William(s)’’ the Fourth. 

It is the general belief that the local agent knows, or at least thinks he 
knows, how the insurance business should be managed. Being somewhat 
of a novice myself, having had only forty-seven years’ experience in the 
business, I shall expect numerous calls from you gentlemen with advice 
and suggestions as to how a fire insurance company should be properly 
managed. Your suggestions will be welcome. 

If you will excuse a little personality, possibly the progress of the in- 
surance business in this city can be illustrated by my own experience. 

One born to be an underwriter generally has an early experience. 
Some fifty-five years ago, at noon time, I followed our engines to a fire. 
We had in those days horseless engines. The fire proved to be a long 
distance away, and I was absolutely lost, and I spent the whole after- 
noon sitting on a pile of lumber watching one of the engines in order to 
follow it and find my own way home. 

I learned then (the fire was in a planing mill and lumber yard) the best 
method of stopping a lumber-yard fire. 

A few years later I was invited by the president and secretary of the 
Phenix to enter the employ of that company and help them manage their 
affairs. Being the only regular clerk, I kept the books, tended the fires, 
shipped the supplies, and was entrusted with the key of the safe. Their 
capital being $200,000, and only twenty per cent paid in, they were willing 
I should carry the key. 

Eleven years later I was invited to the office of the AStna Insurance 
Company, their assets then being less than $5,000,000. To-day the assets 
are $15,000,000 and over, and surplus to policyholders over $10,000,000. 

The experience of the other companies have been somewhat in the same 
ratio, the growth being steady and progressive and interrupted only by 
the big fires of 1871 and 1872, at Chicago and Boston. 

Again, gentlemen, we extend you a hearty welcome, and to your worthy 
president, who, I understand, is well ‘‘Geer’’ed for another term, I pre- 
sent the keys of the city, which, in honor of a well-known Western under- 
writer named ‘“‘Casey,”’ are ‘‘Wearing the Green.”’ 


Mr. Clark’s address was received with applause. 

Geo. D. Markham of St. Louis made an extended response to Mr. 
Clark’s welcome, in which he lauded Hartford as not only the birthplace 
of a number of the strongest and most reputable insurance coinpanies 
in the world, whose policies are more easily sold than are those of any 
other companies, but as being also the birthplace of democracy in this 
country, a confederation of several river towns having been formed here 
in 1639, in which each was properly represented. Mr. Markham was 
glad to have the agents meet “under the noses, of the Hartford man- 
agers,” in order that their skepticism as to the value of the agents’ 
organization might be modified or removed. 

On motion of A. H. Robinson of Louisville, as amended, it was decided 
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that all resolutions offered up to Wednesday noon should be referred to 
a committee on resolutions composed of the executive officers and presi- 
dents (or their representatives) of each State association, after per- 
mitting fifteen minutes’ discussion of each, no one person to occupy over 
five minutes. It was also determined to limit the discussion of papers to 
five minutes for each speaker. It was voted that the nominating com- 
mittee should be composed of one delegate from each State organization. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GBER. 


President Thomas H. Geer of Cleveland, Ohio, rehearsed briefly the 
difficulties which had been surmounted by the association since its birth 
in 1896, of which managerial suspicion and aspersion were. particularly 
emphasized, and, per contra, also quoted expressions of sympathy and 
encouragement which had been tendered the association by prominent 
company officials. On the subject of multiple agencies Mr. Geer said, 
in part: 


Of the evils that beset us the one that to-day lies at our very thresh- 
hold is the multiple-agency evil. The work of undoing this evil has not 
been systematically pushed during the last year. Individual agents have 
made most encouraging progress in the large cities, where the evii is so 
deeply rooted, by concentrating their business in fewer companies on a 
sole-agency basis and resigning some of those in which they fell they 
had less interest by reason of their multiple representation. The in- 
creased mutual interest which both the company and its sole agent mani- 
fest in each other augurs well for the permanency of all such reforms, as 
does also the fact that such changes are made after the best interests of 
all interested are considered. The company changing to the sole-agency 
plan at any point should be remembered by the other agents in favoring 
it with their surplus, thus enabling its sole agent to maintain the pre- 
mium income of the company without diminution. This is important, as 
it is a most convincing evidence that the agents are quietly and most 
effectively co-operating in the sole-agency movement in a most practical 
manner. When the multiple companies begin to realize that they are not 
the favorites among the local agents, and that the members of this asso- 
ciation and thcse who are in sympathy with it in all sections of our 
country are consistently endeavoring to carry out the sole-agency resolu- 
tions of this association by favoring those companies that are not only 
hearkening to our requests, but are acting favorably upon them, then 
will they too find that it is better to be fair; that the policy of ‘‘greed’’ 
will not win out, for it will not pay, and it should not pay, in a business 
in which harmony and co-operation and fair dealing are so essential to 
the best interests of all, and that it is better to have the good will and 
merit the favor of the right-thinking agerts all over this fair land. Our 
favors are ready for distribution to them also whenever they qualify to 
receive them. 

In the meantime, should they complain of reduction in premium in- 
come at any point they should remember that they are in the position of 
residuary legatees, and the loyal, fair-minded local agents in every State, 
who are “standing by their friends,’’ can, with sorrowing Brutus, each 
say to the multiple company, ‘‘Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I 
loved Rome more.’’ 


Here Mr. Geer made feeling reference to the old agents who have 
served their companies faithfully for many years, and at the last find 
their business drifting away and other agencies being established by their 
companies in an endeavor to hold the business. Mr. Geer advocated the 
strengthening of such agencies by the infusion of young blood, holding 
that the old man would thus be able not only to retain the business on 
the books, but to attract new customers as well. Some ways in which 
companies’ expenses are augmented by the establishment of multiple 
agencies were given as follows: 


An agent is appointed by a company for a city, town or county on a 
commission basis. He is directly damaged by the appointment of an- 
other agent for the same company in the same territory, and immediately 
claims a larger commission to make good the damage. The same course 
pursued by other companies necessarily results in a general increase in 
the number of agency offices by reason of the new entrants into the 
business under the multiple system. There is probably but little, if any, 
increase in aggregate premiums, so that larger commissions must be paid 
to sustain the greater number of participants, and no one of the original 
sole agents is financially benefited thereby, as the increase in commis- 
sions only tends to make good a loss, either present or prospective. 
Under the inducement of increased commissions every office becomes a 
breeding place for solicitors and brokers and all sorts and conditions of 
men enter these two classes. * * * 

Real estate agents, who by the purchase and sale and care of property, 
acquire a knowledge of the expirations of the insurance carried, arrange 
with the owner to place the business, and some weak multiple gosling 
or side liner is sought out and the deal is made, and another ‘‘under- 
writer’ is born. 

Money loaning institutions, not content with their legitimate earn- 
ings, become grafts upon the tusiness by demanding of the suppliant bor- 
rower that they must place the insurance collateral which they hold and 
the borrower’s privilege is only to pay them the premium, and the sign 
“real estate loans and insurance’ is hung up—to add to the “‘gayety of 
nations.’”’ The unincorporated Shylocks have their intimate friend con- 
veyancers who must approve all the papers, including the inshurinks, and 
this combination works admirably to the detriment of legitimate prac- 
tices. 

It is unnecessary to recite to this audience further the various combina- 
tions through which illegitimate payment of commissions are made. It 
is estimated that at least $10,000,000 of commissions and brokerages on 
the business of this country are paid annually for so-called services which 
are of little or no real value. Under a proper local agency system a com- 
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mission of not over fifteen per cent on all classes of business should be 
ample, and on the basis of the business of 1902, between $9,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 would be thus saved. This amount could go to reduce rates, 
and the companies be as well off as now—aye, better off. 

‘ Ok * 


In order that the local agency expense of the company may be reduced 
to a more economical basis it would seem that some regulation of the 
territory should be had which should take into consideration the district 
to which the agent is restricted and his exclusive occupancy of the same 
as the sole representative of such company or companies. Each State 
cculd be districted for underwriting purposes, as is already done for 
other purposes, and the lines of each underwriting district be estab- 
lished according to its population and its estimated insurance values. 

* a * 


No company or agent should be permitted to pay any portion of the 
legal commission to anyone pot duly authorized as an agent. Every 
agent would thus have his exclusive underwriting district in which to 
represent kis company or companies, whose exclusive agency franchises 
he would hold. The broker and solicitor and multiple agent and side- 
line agent and the rebater would disappear, for their occupation as such 
is gone, while every one of them would be eligible to appointment as a 
duly authorized agent, authorized to receive the legal commission, but 
forbidden by law to share it with any other not so authorized. This 
process of evolution in local agency work would bring into the local 
agency ranks the very best men now in the business. 

* ak a 


In closing, Mr. Geer suggested that local agents should familiarize 
themselves with schedule rating, and that State associations should 
follow a general style in their titles, beginning with the names of their 
respective States; referred to the National Board’s invitation to attend 
its meeting and banquet, and the need for co-operation between agents 
to assist in retaining business for which the mutuals are in competition, 
and impressed upon members that ‘‘the common good of all must be well 
considered, whether it be the company, the agent or their patrons.”’ 

The president’s address was succeeded by the report of Secretary Frank 
F. Holmes of Chicago. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Secretary Holmes reported that the affairs of his offices are well in 
hand, and Treasurer Holmes reported that his books balanced and kad 
been audited. Mr. Woodworth moved that these reports be pasted upon 
a large sheet of paper and placed on file. 

The report of the executive committee, made by Chairman L. W. 
Childrey of Norfolk, Va., was temperate and conservative. It stated that 
local troubles should usually be treated locally, and while specific com- 
plaints, such as those brought by the Michigan delegates, were not 
lightly to be thrust aside, still it was advisable for the association to 
deal with such subjects in a general way. The committee is firmly op- 
posed to the inauguration of rate wars in order to correct local abuses. 
The report, while stating that the strength of the association was not to 
be measured by mere numbers, advocated earnest efforts to enlarge the 


membership. 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


The chairman, Merwin Jackson, not being able to attend, owing to the 
illness of his wife, Secretary Holmes read Mr. Jackson’s report. The 
paper dealt with the decreasing number of complaints that are now 


coming before the grievance committee, and went on, in part, as follows: 
* * * 


: One of the most gratifying indications of the success of our association 
is the entire absence of such complaints from States west of the Missis- 
sippi river, where the National Association was first organized, the condi- 
tions in these States were, by far, the worst that obtained in any part of 
the country. 

With the usual Western energy, these States took hold of the new move- 
ment under the motto, ‘‘The Lord helps those that help themselves,”’ 
until now they are able to point with pride to their record as showing 
what can be accomplished by united action toward overcoming difficulties 
which seemed great, but proved easy when met with determined and 
concerted effort. 

ok * oe 

The situation in most parts of the South has much improved during the 
past year, especially in the matter of cotton in transit, many companies 
having entirely ceased reinsuring the ‘“‘shore-end’’ of the marine risks on 
this staple, though some companies still continue the practice, thus 
forcing the marine companies to take this part of the risk themselves, in- 
creasing their rates to cover its extra hazardous nature or let it go to 
the agent where the cotton was stored. 

* a * 

Very few companies of any considerable standing are now maintaining 
rates and good practices in some localities and acting as demoralizers in 
others, but these few are causing much trouble and loss, both to agents 
and the honorable companies. 

ok ok * 

Direct overhead writing by either companies or agents has entirely dis- 
appeared, but several cases of friction between local organizations and 
company associations writing entire lines on sprinkled risks have been 
reported. 

* * a 

Some progress is reported in the matter of decreasing the multiple 
agency evil, though various unforeseen complications have made this re- 
form very slow. 

kK * ok 


A postscript to the report of the grievance committee mentioned the 
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fact that the president had received a communication from Texas charging 
overhead writing on cotton in that State. 

A few resolutions were introduced at the morning session. One urged 
National Board companies writing policies at their head offices on prop- 
erty in territory in which they had no agents to send daily revorts of 
such business through the stamping offices, in order that the companies 
may secure proper rates and no injustice be done agents of other com- 
panies. Another, from the Michigan association, requested the National 
Association to take some action to remedy the cutting of rates, etc., at 
Detroit, which has resulted in a very serious condition of affairs. 

A resolution disapproving companies being board members in some 
sections and non-boarders elsewhere, was referred to the incoming griev- 
ance committee, with a suggestion that the committee ascertain the 
lames of such companies and publish same, asking all agents of such 
companies to discourage the practice as far as possible. A better sup- 
port of The Bulletin was also urged. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned until 2.30 P. M., and a group photo- 
graph of those remaining in the hall was taken. 


REPORT ON STATE ORGANIZATION 


At the Tuesday afterncon session the committee on State organization, 
W. A. Eldridge of Detroit, chairman, presented its report. 

Mr. Eldridge, after referring to his experiences during his term of 
office with his coworkers, some of whom desired information regarding 
the ways and means by which their respective localities could be worked 
with advantage, and with others who gave numerous reasons why they 
had not been able to show gratifying results, said: 


I am not disposed to disqualify statements made by any of my colabor- 
ers, but I do say that no one locality is infested with everything that is 
bad, or that there is not material to work on that is good. In order to 
achieve success in each section no one should be at the head of this 
committee. A man should be appointed in each section, and should have 
authority from the National Association to pursue the work as his best 


judgment dictates. 
* * af 


I am positively unable to report progress made from information re- 
ceived from any official. I feel the work is progressing; I know it should, 
and am willing and anxious to do everything within my power to further 
the interests of this association. I am satisfied this association will in 
time have the names of a large majority of the very best agents engaged 
in the business of fire insurance throughout this great country on its 
books. My experience in the past two weeks has demonstrated the above 
statement as founded on fact. * * * 

In connection with a report of this nature it is but proper to state that 
many of the State associations have been able to increase their member- 
ship and strengthen themselves upon their own initiative, and it may be. 
that after all the building up of the movement in this way—each State 
working cut its own salvation, with such support and co-operation as the 
National Association may give from time to time—will be more effective 
than in placing all the responsibility on the National Association com- 
mittee. The State agents should not feel that the work which they ought 
to do themselves will be performed by others who really are not properly 
equipped. . ? ‘ 


Mr. Eldridge’s conclusion was that it is more important to strengthen 
and cement the State organizations already formed than to organize new 


ones. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Chairman Emmett Rhodes of Auburn, N. Y., reported in part that— 


The relations existing between the companies and the agents have im- 
proved. The companies no longer look upon our organization as a 
threatening danger, nor as a useless experiment, but have repeatedly 
sought our assistance in warding off some pending evil, or in uprooting an 
established menace. Our colaborers, whether it be the companies, their 
managers or special agents, have shared with us such information as 
would tend to increase our prestige, thus enabling us to more effectually 
disseminate sound ideas among our customers, the general insuring 
public. 

In many cases we have observed the development of broader ideas, 
which favor a more liberal policy; where all parties, including legislators, 
have been thinking and talking along right lines and showing a better 
appreciation of a fair deal. As our attitude toward insurance iegisla- 
tion becomes better understood it seems wiser for its committee on legis- 
lation to assume a more retired position, from which it can do its work 
in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, yet more effectually; such has been 
the action of your committee during the past year. 

ok * °K 


Our observation teaches us that nearly all hostile legislation emanates 
from one of three sources: first and foremost, the lack of a proper under- 
standing of the insurance business, its surroundings, functions and prob- 
lems; second, the man with an alleged grievance; third, the man who 
desires profit or notoriety, either political or otherwise. The first class 
of cases, which is the most common and serious, because of the gocd faith 
of the advecates, should be treated from an educational standpoint, and 
the most effectual campaign is by interesting strong, intelligent and 
honest local men, as in this work; like many others, hand-picked fruit is 
the best. The next case presents peculiar features. It does not seem to 
be wise to offend a man with a grievance; you cannot argue with him, 
nor will he be persuaded; therefore, about the only alternative is to 
work through other channels, checkmating him by the introduction of 
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common sense propositions, then leaving him to nurse his own griev- 
ances. 

The other one must be met or ignored according to the situation as it 
develops. Sometimes we think a fair and open statement of the condi- 
tions and demands surrounding the matter will produce the bes, results. 
as while it would not furnish the designing party with any profit, yet 
perhaps it would afford him some notoriety, even though it was not ex- 
actly the kind he desired. 


ADDRESS OF C. H. WOODWORTH. 

C. H. Woodworth of Buffalo, N. Y., ex-president National Association, 
came next on the programme. His appearance on the platform was 
greeted with applause, or, as he jocularly put it, he was “received with 
an ovation.’’ His remarks were closely followed and frequently punctu- 
ated with expressions of approval. 

The following are extracts from his paper on ‘‘Time Changes and We 
Must Change with It:”’ 


Tempora Mutantur, et Nos Mutamur in Illes. Yes, but only a few 
enjoy all the changes of time, and many find it difficult to follow them 
all. It is not easy for those who were educated to guess at the rates 
and to charge about the same premium for insurance on a dwelling and 
a planing mill to assimilate the susceptibility, impracticability and in- 
defensibility charges, cr to appreciate the allowances for signs pro- 
hibiting smoking, swearing and hot air, and a lot of other things with 
which the up-to-date schedule scintillates. Some agents find it hard even 
to accept fifty per cent commissions on preferred business. Those, how- 
ever, who fail to adjust themselves to these changes will inevitably 
join those of other vocations—who have found the pace too hot—in the 
poorhouses, in the asylums and in the crematories. 

Here Mr. Woodworth gave several illustrations tending to show how 
the business was conducted in the long ago, in comparison with the 
present, and then took up the question of the companies’ greed for 
premiums. Following the above, the speaker entered upon the divorce of 
companies and agents, after which Mr. Woodworth continued: 

Enough has doubtless been said regarding the changes of tiine and 
present conditions, and the thought is in the heart and the words are on 
the lips of everyone of you, ‘‘what shall we do?’’ We would be cravens 
indeed if we did not make a stand for self-preservation against the 
practices which not only threaten our livelihood, but are undermining the 
business as a whole. Every man owes that much to himself, to his asso- 
ciates and to his profession, which he is bound to love and honor. 


The speaker, after discussing the problem of rating by schedule, con- 
cluded his address as follows: 


As agents of certain companies, we will cheerfully obey their instruc- 
tions regarding their business; as reasonable men, we will support those 
things which tend to improve the business, and, as citizens of this great 
commonwealth, we will not consider it lese majeste to think what we 
choose, nor rebellion to say what—with due respect to others—we think 
best; nor high treason to take such action, individually or collectively, as 
we deem necessary for our life, liberty and happiness. The position 
which any man occupies, whether it comes to him by accident, oppor- 
tunity, favoritism, fawning, nepotism or ability, makes him in the home, 
at the ballot box, in the courts of justice, and before the bar of God, 
no more than the peer of the humblest agent in the land. 


George A. Furness of Boston, Mass., president New England Insurance 
Exchange, read a paper on “The Exchange and Local Agents,’’ which 
was received with manifest favor. 


ADDRESS OF G. A. FURNESS, PRESIDENT NEW ENGLAND 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


It is certainly a great privilege for a special agent to be invited to 
address the National Association of Local Agents, a body of men holding 
within their grasp the destinies of the insurance companies throughout 
the United States. The distinction is gratifying, and it is to be hoped 
your confidence will not have been misplaced nor the organization repre- 
sented have cause to regret the words of its mouth piece. It is to be 
remarked, however, that if you are expecting any new truths concerning 
the subject of the relations between general and local rating boards, dis- 
appointment will be your portion. The old truths may be covered with 
new garments corresponding to the fashions of the present period, but the 
changes rendered necessary by climatic or other influences discover the 
fact that ‘‘there is nothing new under the sun,” and that in order to have 
successful relations between the organizations mentioned ‘‘the proper 
study of mankind is man.’’ 

Henry R. Turner, known by every local agent in New England, in his 
admirable historical address delivered January 8, 1903, at the twentieth 
anniversary of the Exchange, said: ‘‘The Exchange was not made ex- 
actly, not created, it was evolved. Evolved out of chaos of conditions, de- 
pressing and lamentable conditions, that had befallen the business of fire 
insurance in New England. Profitless years followed by worse and worse, 
competition that was killing, distrust, discord, discontent, friction and 
disappointments. Relations between companies that bordered on the dis- 
honorable. Agents and companies were openly at loggerheads, and spe- 
cial agents were becoming trained experts in all the devilments that 
local agents omitted to originate and practice. Only one remedy was 
known or thought of, one treatment for every condition, raise the rates.” 

Under such discouraging conditions, and with a loss ratio for the years 
1880, 1881 and 1882 running from 47.75 per cent in Rhode Island to 70.68 
per cent in Massachusetts, and averaging 65.61 per cent over the whole 
field, to which is to be added an expense ratio averaging at least 35 per 
cent, showing a net loss to the companies as a whole doing business in 
New England, the New England Insurance Exchange was evolved in 
January, 883. I give the results in New England for 1882 in round figures: 
Premiums, $8,200,000; losses, $6,800,000; loss ratio about 82% per cent. 

For the four years preceding the formation of the Exchange the loss 





ratio in New England was about 65% per cent; from 1885 to 1889, inclu- 
sive, the loss ratio was 50 7-10 per cent. So you will observe, Exchange 
work began to tell. In 1895 the premiums in New England in round 
numbers were $16,000,000; losses, $8,200,000; loss ratio, 51 6-10 per cent; 
and for the last ten years in New England the loss ratio has been 52 8-10. 
The office force of the Exchange consists of a secretary and treasurer, 
a head clerk, four inspectors to aid the various standing committees in 
scheduling the towns where new tariffs are desired, one inspector, who 
works under the direction of the scheduled risks committee, two elec- 
trical inspectors, the mailing clerk, not forgetting the five clerks of the 
gentler sex. With this comparatively small number, the whole business 
of the Exchange, including the expenses of local boards, the cost of 
printing all new tariffs, the weekly corrections, salaries and all minor 
expenses, is carried on without friction at a cost of less than three- 
fourths of one per cent of the income of New England deducting from 
the total premiums those collected in the State of New Hampshire and 
the cities of Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass. 
* * A 


The most important committee of the Exchange is the executive com- 
mittee. This consists of a chairman and four other associates, the 
officers of the Exchange being members ex-officio. This committee has 
under its supervision all financial affairs, decides as to the eligibility of 
persons applying for membership, appoints the standing committees, rear- 
ranging the representation on such committees when necessary, passing 
upon the application and fixing the remuneration of stamp clerks when 
made by the local committee having jurisdiction. In fact, it has general 
charge of the business of the Exchange subject in all instances to ratifi- 
cation by that body at the meeting when the recommendation is intro- 
duced, unless under the rules the matter is laid over and made a special 
odder of the day at some future meeting. 

Following very closely as regards importance come the big four com- 
mittees: The factory improvement committee, the electrical hazards 
committee, the scheduled risks committee, the summer hotel committee. 

The factory improvement committee consists of a general chairman 
and twenty-two members, divided into six sub-committees, namely: 
Maine, Vermont, Eastern Massachusetts, Western Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and the Exchange voted November 26, 1892, 
that all sprinkled risks of whatsoever nature shall be referred to and be 
under the jurisdiction of the factory improvement committee. Meetings 
are held weekly, and are open to all members of the Exchange. This com- 
mittee has no regular inspector in its service, the applications for 
sprinkler requirements signed by the assured or the agents controlling 
the risks keing read at the meeting by the secretary and then assigned 
by him to the members of the various divisions in rotation. The risk is 
then visited by the member, an equipment laid out and specifications 
brought before the full committee, to be ratified both as to equipment and 
rate. When each is approved a copy of the requirements with rate is 
sent the signers of the application. As soon as the secretary is notified 
the equipment has been completed the member who has charge visits the 
plant, and if it is found correct according to the specifications, the prom- 
ised rate for such improvements is promulgated. This, in brief, is the 
method pursued by the factory improvement committee in the endeavor 
to hold the protected risks for the local agents of stock companies. It 
will be observed that in the treatment of this branch of the business the 
Exchange, through its members, comes in direct contact with the assured 
and shows him how the maximum of protection and the minimum of rate 
can be obtained, and there is no doubt but that the retention of this 
business on the books of the stock companies is due to the closer rela- 
tions thus maintained between the insured and the insurer. 

The electrical hazards committee and the scheduled risks committee 
both pursue the same course of action with this exception: each com- 
mittee has an inspector who attends to the application of schedules to 
the risks referred to these committees. 

The summer hotel committee has many applications for the investiga- 
tion of improvements, and the members of this committee do their best 
to become personally acquainted with both the assured and his risk at 
the season of the year when the plant is in full operation. It may be 
added that up to date the summer hotel mutual has not made its ap 
pearance. 

There are five other general committees of the Exchange, namely: 
Chemical hazards, general conference, schedule conference, New York 
city violations, steamboats, all in charge of important work, but not so 
much in weekly or almost daily evidence. 

The local committees number 130, divided as follows. Maine, 23; Ver- 
mont, 10; Massachusetts, 59; Rhode Island, 6; Connecticut, 32. 

Any new committee and the members of these committees are ap- 
pointed by the executive committee, subject to Exchange ratification, 
each local agent in the district covered having a representative on the 
committee in the person of a special agent representing one of his com- 
panies. This plan has worked so well and has brought the local agent 
and the assured into such generally harmonious relations with the Ex- 
change that there is to-day no non-board agency in the jurisdiction of 
the Exchange, and probably less than 10 per cent of the insuring public 
who are really dissatisfied with the price they are paying for indemnity. 

* * te 


There was not much consultation with the agent or the assured in 1872, 
1873 or 1874. It was get premiums or bust, and some companies did both. 
and, as a rate maker on those lines, the organization of that day has 
ceased to do business. One potent reason why the various rating or 
ganizations continue to be more successful than their predecessors is to 
be found:in the faci that thirty years ago the managers of the agency 
companies, with few exceptions, did not know or understand the local 
agent from the field man’s point of view. Now, almost without exception. 
every prominent company has among the list of officials a graduate of 
some one of the associations born in the new light that broke over the 
business in 1888. On account of the knowledge they retain of the meth 
ods of their Alma Mater, and the healthful application thereof to the 
needs of the local agent, they are willing their successors shall do their 
utmost to perpetuate all that experience shows to be good. How much 
longer a rating organization will last, and how much better results can 
be obtained where the agent is approached in the spirit outlined in the 
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rule of the Exchange just quoted, by men anxious to do him a service, as 
well as the companies represented. 

In my experience of over twelve years as a member of the Exchange 
one of the cardinal principles of that body is contained in the following 
fines: “It is excellent to have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant.’’ 

A few of the advantages derived from the contact: Close relations be- 
tween agents and the special agents, which means close relations with 
the companies; the retention of business for the agents; uniform rules 
and comparatively uniform rates for similar classes; reciprocity and the 
fraternal idea of all for one and one for all. 

There is no teiritory in the United States, probably, where the rela- 
tions may be as close, or where they are as close, between local agent 
and the company rate making body, as in New England, and it rests 
largely with the amount of interest that the agents take in their own 
business, outside of the mere securing of commissions, whether these re- 
lations continue or not. Unfortunately in some localities the agents have 
been unwilling to give the time necessary for examining risks and attend- 
ing to meetings of their local board, and the results in such localities 
have always brought about a condition where it became imperative that 
the Exchange committee should do such a large amount of work in 
arranging for rates that it soon became easier for the committee to 
adopt a plan which resulted in their assuming entire control of making 
of rates and the agents losing their chance of having any voice in the 
matter. The remedy for this undesirable condition is in the hands of the 
local agents, and the correction of the exceptional cases in New England 
would be welcomed by all standing committees for the whole experience 
in Exchange matters seems to prove conclusively that local boards main- 
taining the best organization and working in the greatest harmony with 
the Exchange committees, are always composed of the most successful 
agents. There can be no doubt in the mind of any member of a local 
board that the New England Insurance Exchange has been instrumental 
in assisting the local agent to retain for stock companies many lines on 
the risks of the manufacturing and other interests in New England that 
under different circumstances would have been lost to other underwriting 
organizations. Twenty years’ experience proves conclusively that any 
statement to the contrary would be far from the truth. 

* * « 


Probably the greatest advantage resulting from close relations petween 
general and local rating bodies, both as a whole and individually, is the 
mutual action and reaction for the good of the business that is taking 
place all the time. Another, and perhaps a more familiar word to modern 
ears, is reciprocity. Emerson says somewhere: “We can only be valued 
as we make ourselves valuable.” 

Gentlemen, here is the keynote for all organizations, yours, mine, 
everyone’s, from the small local board in the far-off country district, 
where the members have to make an effort to attend the monthly or 
quarterly meetings, even if they do no more than go through the motions, 
to the home office meeting of the company officials and directors, where 
the profit and loss of the business, the rise and fall of securities and 
the policy of the company is discussed. The capacity for exchange among 
men is limited only by death. It is incumbent, therefore, on.all members 
of every organization, national, State, county, city and town, including 
the general rating bodies composed of field men, to make themselves so 
valuab’e to the companies and to each other, that reciprocity on equal 
terms may not be a name only, but an established fact. 

The roll-call of States was not begun, but the meeting went 
executive session, and later adjourned until 9 A. M. Wednesday. 

On Tuesday evening a considerable number of the delegates paricipated 
in a theater party, through the courtesy of the Connecticut association 
and the Hartford Board. 

Wednesday morning was allotted to miscellaneous business, the de- 
livery of addresses and the completion of the roll call of States. 

ADDRESS OF EMMETT RHODES. 

The first paper presented was that of Emmett Rhodes of Auburn, N. Y., 
president of the New York State Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, his topic being the ‘Relations of the Local Agent to the Com- 
pany Under the American Agency System.’’ In opening his subject, Mr. 
Rhodes spoke of the development of the American agency system, the 
establishment of inspection bureaus and the centralization of the stamp- 
ing offices, together with their concomitant effects on the standing and 
responsibility of the local agent. Mr. Rhodes then said: 

(Under these circumstances were this association organized by agents 
Ww ho desired to keep abreast of the times and remain a real factor in the 
fire insurance business. The progress of the association has been watched 
by underwriters with varying emotions. And while the insurance press 
has usually spoken kindly of the work of the asscciation, some have 
ever been ready to ascribe unto our organization motives that were bad 
and methods both dark and foreboding. * . 

We recognize that changes must come, and we are willing to adapt 
ourselves to new conditions. In view of the introduction of so many new 
hazards, and of the annoyance to the policyholders of repeated examina- 
tions by individual inspectors who represent different companies, each 
of whom makes some particular recommendations which are often at 
variance with those of his predecessors, the independent inspection 
bureaus are, undoubtedly, necessary. But we are unable to understand 
why they may not be SO modified as to avoid coming between the com- 
pany and its policy writing agents. The stamping system may also seem 
necessary. But is it not possible to devise some plan under which the 
underwriting portion of the business may again be transacted by the 
agent, for the companies and under their direction? Is it wise to destroy 
the feeling of personal responsibility on the part of the old agent, or to 
fail to cultivate that feature in the appointment and instruction of new 
agents? If proper care were exercised in the selection and education of 
agents, would they not so closely follow the precept and example of their 


companies as to render the interposition of a stamp clerk a supertluity 
and wrong doing an impossibility. * * * ime 
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After all has been said we find that the relation is and must remain a 
personal one. The company will remain the great employer, outlining its 
policies and directing its affairs, and it will still be our privilege to con- 
tinue our labors as its accredited agents, possessing the power of an 
executive officer within the territory assigned to us, and transacting their 
business under the terms and conditions contained in our commission and 
the various letters of instruction, and it will ever be up to us to render a 
good account of our stewardship. It is very gratifying to know that our 
work has been appreciated by most of the companies in the past, and that 
many of the foremost underwriters are still respecting the rights and ad- 
vancing the interests of the local agent, and, while in the past we have 
been called upon to unite our efforts with theirs and labor in the common 
cause, we believe that still greater opportunities will open before us. 


ADDRESS OF HENRY E. HESS. 

Henry E. Hess, manager of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
then delivered an address upon the subject “How Schedule Rating Helps 
the Local Agent.’”’ After explaining the necessity for a system of rating 
which is capable of demonstration, and denouncing rates made by ‘“‘rule 
of thumb,”’ Mr. Hess described a flat rate as ‘‘at best a matter of opinion 
and at worst a matter of pull.”” He made a sensible argument in favor 
of progression in rating methods, and spoke of the mysterious condi- 
tions which prevailed in the old flat-rate times, when the agent was “an 
arbiter from whose decision there lay no appeal.’ 


But great changes have come within these two generations, and the 
business of fire insurance no longer impresses the general public as a 
mystery. The sources of its income, the directions of its outgo, the old 
fallacies and the new failings, are all exploited and reviewed year after 
year by officials whose sole and only object is to tell the people all about 
it; until it has come to pass that the business of fire insurance, instead 
of being a mystery to the general public, is apparently a mystery only to 
those engaged in it. With the disappearance of the mystery has passed 
the day of the flat rate; with the downfall of the oracle has gone the re- 
spect for his sayings; with the rending of the veil has ended the sacred- 
ness of the priest. What has come in their stead; with what changes of 
manner shall we meet the changes of men? 

There has come first of all an appreciation on the part of the people in 
general that fire insurance is just a plain business based upon principles 
neither abstruse nor mysterious. * * * I say to you in all good faith, 
“use schedules.’’ I don’t say it as a theorist; I don’t say it as an en- 
thusiast; I don’t say it as an experimenter. I say it as one who has been 
in the field with you, and who knows what you have to contend with; I 
say it as one who has worked both with flat rates and with schedules, and 
I say it with full belief in its truth. Nor, you will observe, do I say “‘use 
the schedule,’’ because I am not the exponent or apostle of any one par- 
ticular schedule, but ‘“‘use schedules.’”’ * * * 


Mr. Hess here alluded to the reformation in conditions in New York 
city since the rate war of 1898, with an increase in premiums from 
$8,500,000 to about $19,000,000, which, he said, had been brought about by 
“a steady, persistent, unceasing application of schedules.”” Based upon 
the experience in the New York field, Mr. Hess submitted several ad- 
vantages of schedule rating, which are briefly summarized below: 


Protection of the companies or agents against charges of favoritism in 
rating risks in the same class. * * * 

Separation of the assured in any class into two divisions—those whose 
rates have gone lower than they were before being computed under 
schedule as opposed to those that have gone higher, resulting that if the 
latter make an outcry against the companies they either get no support 
or are actively opposed by the former. * * * 

Constant improvement in the quality of a given class because of the 
betterment of defects and conditions in the individual risks. * * * 

Fixed allowances to the assured for any and every improvement that 
he may make of deficiencies charged for in his rate. * * * 

Lessening of the loss ratio because of improvement in the standard of 
risks both by reason of remedying defects in old ones and by providing 
against their introduction in new ones. * * * 

Co-operation on the part of builders and architects in producing risks 
that are of improved ccnstruction. * * * 

Protection of an agent or broker in the control of his business. We 
furnish to every assured, upon request, an official copy of the make-up of 
his rate, which he in turn may hand over to his broker. The broker ex- 
amines every item, and points out to the assured what can be done to 
improve the risk and lower the rate. If he understands the schedule 
he will have the assurance when he gets through that he has indicated to 
the assured everything that can be done to lower the rate, and that no 
other broker can do any better. If, on the other hand, he cverlooks any 
point and some other broker discovers it he has only himself to blame if 
that other broker secures the business. There can be no cry of favorit- 
ism, no charges of error, no demand for an investigation. The assured, 
with the make-up of his rate in his hand, may consult anybody he 
pleases about it; our protection lies in the fact that we give out only one 
copy, and that that goes to him. After that we recognize only the 
holder of that copy, who may be the assured himself or anyone to whom 
he turns it over. * * * 

Relief of the rate committee from incessant demands for flat reduction 
of rates. © * ® 

Facility for readjusting rates to changed conditions. * * * 

While the rates should be made by experienced computers, the local 
agent should be familiar with the schedule so as to be able to explain it 
to his customer. This may involve a little trouble, but it is worth the 
effort, and no agent can properly serve either his customer or his company 
unless he is willing to make that effort. The customer is entitled to it 
so that the rate may be carefully reviewed and every item entering into 
its make-up proved, with a view to having errors if any, corrected. The 
company is entitled to it so that proper explanation may be given to 
the assured of the reasons for, and advantages of, rating by schedule. 
Once any schedule is mastered it becomes a pleasure to explain it and see 
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the way that a business man’s objections to it disappear. For he simply 
has to admit that building up a rate by schedule is like building up the 
cost of anything else. * * * The fact is that the selling price for any 
manufactured product or for any merchandise must be determined by 
methods analagous to schedule rating, and when that fact is pointed out 
and proved to the manufacturer or merchant or dealer he is willing to 
appreciate it, and has to admit its fairness. 

* * * Isn’t what you sell, providing-its cost has been properly com- 
puted, be it a commodity, or an indemnity, or a contingent obligation to 
pay, just as worthy of a fixed price as meat, or sugar, or coal? And if 
you have at hand an instrument that will determine the price of what 
you sell, as fairly and correctly, or more so, than a price list, or a market 
quotation, or the dictum of a captain of industry can determine the 
price of merchandise; if you can show your customer what entcrs into 
the make-up of his rate and what he can do to reduce it; if you can feel 
that the risks you control are safe to remain yours as long as you keep 
faithfully posted on their condition and see that no errors exist in the 
computation of their rates; if, in short, you can have schedule rates with 
all the encouragement to correct practices that such rates imply; why 
shouldn’t you favor schedules and secure for yourselves the advantages 
which go with their use? I have tried to show you that they will help 
your customers, that they will help your companies, and that they will 
help you, and I now leave the subject in your hands with this summing 
up of all there is in it—schedules help those who help themselves. 

On Wednesday afternoon a steamboat excursion on the Connecticut 
river was enjoyed by the visitors, by invitation of the fire insurance com- 
panies having headquarters in Hartford. The boat left the dock about 
12 o’clock noon; luncheon was provided on board, and the party returned 


about 5 P. M. 





Don’ts for Local Fire Insurance Agents. 
FRoM an address by W. E. Metzger of Nashville, before the Tennessee 
Association of Local Fire Underwriters, we cull the following ‘‘don’ts:”’ 


Don’t tell a prospective patron that Agent Jones always has trouble 
with his loss settlements, and was never known to settle promptly. 

Don’t tell the assured ghost stories about trouble in loss settlements 
due to badly written policies. 

Don’t ask for his policies in order to pick out imaginary faults in order 
to cause him to believe you are the only competent insurance man in 
the place. 

Don’t alarm him, and then suggest a printed form to cure all the 
trouble, this to be no expense to him, and that you will take his policies 
and arrange the entire matter, seizing the chance to steal the expirations 

Don’t rob your companies by cancelling pro rate when your companies 
are in all decency entitled to short rate, doing this in order to ingratiate 
yourself with your customer. 

Don’t always take the side of the assured in loss adjustments, right or 
wrong, when alone with him, and damn the adjuster as a hard-hearted 
brute, who is trying to drive a hard bargain, and then when with the 
adjuster advise him to stand pat; that the assured is an old skin-flint 
and will soon come to his senses and accept the liberal offer of the 
adjuster and settle. 

Don’t assume to know it all, and to be able to answer every question 
and solve every problem that is put to you. 

Don’t cut rates or rebate. 

Don’t divide commissions. 

Don’t tell your prospective customer of the faults and weaknesses of 
your competitor. 

Don’t give a binding slip to a customer on the first of the month, 
promising to issue policy at the close of the month for the full year, thus 
giving thirteen months’ insurance for the twelve months’ premium. 

Don’t make it a condition of every personal purchase that you must 
have a policy in return. 

Don’t use your agency for life, plate glass, or accident companies, 
where you imagine you are bound by no pledge, as a mask for rebating 
in order to obtain fire risks at full tariff. 

Don’t watch the rate cabinet and rate books for each reduction in 
rate, then rush to the assured, advise him of it, and try to impress him 
with the idea that the reduction was due to the personal effort of your- 
self and the weight of influence of your agency and companies. 

Don’t use prompt settlements as a method to get business. It will 
recoil. 

Don’t try to undermine your competitor by telling of the contested 
claim he has with a policyholder. 

Don’t let yourself be tempted to cut rates, rebate or divide commis- 
sions because the assured intimates that he can get it from other agents, 
and that you must do likewise, if you expect to get his business. 

Don’t think that because you have lost your renewal or failed to get 
a new policy that there has been some underhand work on the part of 
the successful agent. 

Don’t join every club and fraternal order in order to get business. 
Champagne suppers, the poker-table, lodge dues and committee work are 
expensive ways of obtaining business. 

Don’t abuse the confidence of your companies who may, from necessity 
or desire to pay you a compliment, refer the adjustment of a loss to you, 
by permitting the assured to dictate all the terms of the settlement. 

Don’t try to secure a renewal on your brother agent’s books where there 
has been a reduction in rate by representing that you can write it so 
much cheaper than the agent who wrote it ‘ast time. 





A Complete Set of Spectator Volumes, 
A COMPLETE set of volumes of THE SPECTATOR is a valuable possession 
for an insurance company or an individual engaged in the insurance 
business, constituting, as it does, practically a running history of in- 
surance events and statistics for thirty-five years. Such a set is now 
available, and we should be pleased to receive correspondence from any- 
one who may be interested in its purchase. 
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Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes. 
—The Germania Fire of New York has decided to write tornado insurance. 


—The Aachen and Munich of Aix la Chapelle has appointed Thomas C. Moore 
its agency superintendent. 


—E. Roger Owen, general manager of the Commercial Union of London, sails 
for England to-morrow on the ‘‘Celtic.” 

—Crum & Forster of New York will write lines for the New York Fire in 
localities where the company has no agents. 


—The Law Investment and Insurance Company, Ltd., of London has changed 
its name to the Law, Fidelity and General Insurance Company of London. 


—Auditor Sherrick of Indiana has appointed Henry W. Buttolph actuary of the 
Indiana Department. Mr. Buttolph was formerly with the Insterstate Life of 
Indiana. 


—George E. Gates, lately cashier at head office of the Canada Life, at Toronto, 
has been appointed secretary of the Central Ontario branch at Hamilton. On his 
departure his friends presented him with a gold watch, suitably inscribed. 


—A Swedish life insurance company (head office, Stockholm) desires to obtain 
the services of a Swede who has had some life insurance experience in this coun- 
try, as superintendent of agencies. Liberal compensation will be given the right 
man, and correspondence should be sent to the address contained in the adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this issue. 





Acknowledgments. 

—The catalogue of the National Fire Proofing Company of Pittsburg, abridged 
edition, which has just been issued, is a work with which every architect, en- 
gineer, builder and underwriter should be familiar. It was written and compiled 
by Henry L. Hinton, engineer of the company, and is handsomely gotten up. 
This work is virtually an expert treatise on terracotta construction and protec- 
tion, and contains innumerable illustrations of blocks, various methods of con- 
struction and diagrams of safe loads; also tables of safe loads in different 
varieties of arches, sectional views of the latter and data concerning tests. The 
abridged catalogue sells at $3 per copy, and is to be followed by an exhaustive 
work in eight volumes, from two of which most of the matter in the abridged 
edition is compiled. 


—We have received from the compiler, S. H. Wolfe, consulting actuary, a copy 
of the “Investment Directory.”” The purpose of the work is to show to parties 
inerested the bonds and stocks owned by the insurance companies transacting 
business in the United States. It presents in readily available form statistics 
from the insurance reports of the various States. Taking a list of the securities 
dealt in on the stock exchanges in the country it shows what insurance com- 
panies are holders of such securities, and to what extent. It thus furnishes a 
convenient reference for bankers and dealers in investment securities who are 
seeking purchasers for the bonds or stocks in which they deal, and as such should 
prove of value to them. The book, of 850 pages, is handsomely printed and 
bound, and is issued by The Insurance Press. The price is $5. 








The manager of one of the Large Life Insurance Com- 
panies doing business in the Republic of Mexico, would 
like to attract first-class solicitor to this field. Com- 
missions smaller, but opportunities greater. Possession 
of languages, Spanishand others, make successabsolutely 
and immediately sure; but good living can be made 
until this difficulty is overcome. 
Reasonable assistance for expenses of transportation, 
ete., to right man of good record who wishes to come 
to Mexico. 

Address, 


by 2 , 
Opportunity” giectator Office. 


ANTED—SWEDE. YOUNG, RESPECTABLE 


and energetic unmarried Swede as Superintendent of agencies of a progressive life 
insurance company in Stockholm, Sweden. Liberal terms for first-class man. 
State age, experience and references to ** Valand,’ Stockholm, Sweden. 


ANTED—BY THE MILLION DOLLAR OREGON 


and Washington Department, Washington Life, a good producer. 











New paid premiums in 1902......-.....- 852.22 
New insurance placed and paid in 1902 1,013,129.00 
Average new paid premium (no single premiums)..............-.- 47.72 
Increase in new insurance written over 1901......-....22.....2-.-- 25 per cent 
Increase in new premiums over 1901.............-....------------ 30 per cent 
Paid and placed insurance in past 2% years, nearly_.........--..- $2,500,000 00 
Agents self moons. Agency one of the largest. Apply with references to 
BLAIR 1 Scott, General Manager, 610-11-12-13 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 





Come to California. If not, why not? 
UARANTEES-—-THE CALIFORNIA DEPART- 


ment of the Washington Life will give good producers a “right good” welcome. 
Two District Managerships open to leaders. Yearly paid new business must be 
DOUBLED in 1903 to $2,000,000. Bid thoroughly organized ; business is easy ; 
perfect climate ; excellent cropsp- PROSPERITY, HAPPINESS and WEALTH. Splen- 


did opportunities ready and open—lots of business just waiting for good men. All corre- 
spondence strictly confidential, Apoly with references to HOWARD PERRIN, General 
e Building, San Francisco. 


Manager, 85, 86, 87 and 88 Chronic 
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HE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 





Incorporated Under the Laws of Massachusetts 





PERCY PARKER, President 
W. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, 2d Vice-President 





“ AsI understand it, you propose to return to me all I 
have paid your Company, and $245.00 in addition.”—W. B. 
AuLison, U. S. Senator, on a Fifteen Payment Life. 


Royal Union Mutual Life 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





FRANK D. JACKSON, President. 
SIDNEY A. FOSTER, Secretary 





ACCIDENT HEALTH PLATE GLASS 


NION CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$250,000 
$3,147,000 


Capital - 
Claims paid in ten years” - 


THE BROADEST, CLEAREST AND MOST LIBERAL 
POLICIES ISSUED 


LIBERAL TERMS AND EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY FOR AGENTS. 








Bankers Reserve Life 


B. H. ROBISON, PRESIDENT, 
OMAHA, - NEBRASKA. 


BANKERS 
RESERVE 


STRONG, VIGOROUS, AGGRESSIVE, 
~ SUCCESSFUL. 


BEST COMPANY IN THE WEST. 


OMAHA 


ITSPOLICIES NOT EXCELLEDIN THE WORLD 


NEBRASKA. 

















Underwriters Take Notice! The President of this excellent standard 
premium life company asks 7he Spectator for names and addresses of first-class 
life insurance solicitors for new States being opened. Profitable contracts for 
the right men, with choice of territory, can be secured upon applicationto * 

B. H. ROBISON, PRESIDENT, Omaha, Neb. 
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HE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


COMN Wiss odsnte sttacucdescasnecacesadaca $400,000.00 
REN asa cecadecacedacawadaaenenauaas 5,797)583-91 
SIUUIMMRION occa cactadse cstecasewanganeas 2,197,098.09 


R. DaLe Benson, President. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
Joun L. Tuomson, Vice-President. CHAarLEs W. Merrit, Ass’t Sec. 
Wao. J. Dawson, Sec’y of Agency Department. 


W.S. BANTA, Manager for Metropolitan District, 
72 William Street, New York. 


i ialiaaaaaaap i LIFE INS. COMP’Y 
RICHMOND, VA. 





STATEMENT, DECEMBER 331, 1902 





WOW TUAMRGORS WitOOOs on ccncics ve ccecse- sscccceas $1,594,050 
Gain in Insurance in Force...................00 60% 
Cama Tak: Rw Tins is ons i nicicc cc ecnccnessan 39% 
Gain in Premium Income..................... ; 57% 
SOND Bi i esa csicsectsseocs can snvcenat $2,608,600 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710. 





United States Branch: . 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 171 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 215 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA. Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. 


J. G. WALKER, President. 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. JAS. W. PEGRAM, 2d Vice-Pres., 
W. L. T. ROGERSON, Secretary. 


The Pioneer Industrial Insurance Company of the South. 


This is a regular Life Insurance Company, chartered by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and has won the he approval and active support of the people by its 
promptness and fair dealing during the thirty-two years of its operation. 
Total Payment to Policyholders Since Organization, 

OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Competent and reliable Industrial Agents can always find employment. 
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gency Wants. 


Prominent Hgents and Brokers, 








Commission, Traveling Ex- 
penses and Bonus. 


NINE COUNTIES, CONTAINING 

Twenty towns with a population of 50,000. 

Fifty towns with a population of 50,000. 

A rural population of 100,000. 

Thousands of unexcelled farms, yielding Nine Million Dollars 
per annum. 

A greater abundance of oysters, fish and crabs than can be easily 
comprehended or imagined. 

Scores of canning factories. 

Twenty local and special agents, who do more business than the 
combined agents of any other two companies, 

In fact, everything needed is contained in the district above refer- 
red to with the exception of a Superintendent of Agencies. 

We want $1,000,000 paid-for business per annum from these nine 
counties. The twenty agents already appointed can produce this 
amount if they are stimulated by the right man. 

Traveling expenses, top commission for persona] business, one- 
half when assisting agents, and a bonus of $1,000, payable quarterly. 

Position must be filled at once. 

Address, stating qualifications and experience, 

‘*MILLION,” Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
(P. O. Box, 1117) New York. 


Good Agents 


whose health might be benefited by a change of 
climate will find our land of continuous sunshine 
a financial as well as a physical benefit. My 
persistent and judicious advertising makes the 
work easy. If you are interested for further par- 
ticulars, write to 





J. H. O’RIELLY, 


Gen’l Mgr. of The Washington Life, 
for New Mexico and Arizona, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. _ 





ENERAL AGENTS AND SOLICITORS. 


WANTED FOR 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND ST. LOUIS 
SOLICITORS FOR 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
To sell to Jobbing Houses 


Hotel Credit Letters 


That enable Travelers to have Any Kind of Paper Cashed without Question at 
all Hotels in the United States and Canada 


THOUSANDS OF TRAVELERS CARRY THEM 


Contracts for exclusive territory will be given to right paities that will be very 
valuable 


Address EDGAR A. WALZ, Pres’t Nat’l Hotel Ass’n 
No, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 





OOD AGENTS WANTED BY THE PENN MUTUAL | 


Life Insurance Company, in the State of Montana. 
An ideal field for life insurance, plenty of good territory. 
finest climate in the world. If interested, apply to 
P. M. COLLINS, General Agent, 
Helena, Montana. 





AJ ANTED—ONE OR MORE EXPERIENCED LIFE 
Insurance men to write for the Germania Life in Arkansas. 
A good company, good territory and a good contract. Ad- 
dress with reference, . 
WM. J. LITTLE, State Agent, 
No, 15 Prospect Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 





Telephone Connection. Cable Address: ‘* Woodhowe, N. Y.” 


A. WOODCOCK HOWE, 


Surplus Lines, 
No. 50 Pine Street, New York City. 





Insurance effected on all classes of Mercantile and Manufacturing 
properties throughout the United States and Canada. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Special facilities abroad for effecting insurance in London Lloyds 
and other leading foreign companies writing surplus lines, 
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LBERT M. BONELL, 
60-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exceptional facilities for Surplus Lines throughout United States and Canada, 
Reference, any Company in this city, 





ILLIAMSON BROTHERS, INSURANCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Assets represented over $100,000,000.00 
Writing a general business throughout the South. 
Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, Wood-Working Plants and Lumber our Specialties. 
Reference, R. G. DUN & CO. 





R. MOODEY CRITCHELL. H. H, RIMINGTON. 


MOODEY CRITCHELL & CO., 
‘ SURPLUS LINES, 
"Phone, 1497 John. 56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of Englana. 
Correspondence solicited throughout the United ‘States and Canada. 





—— CLUFF, 
39 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Surplus Line Insurance. Reliable Stock Policies Only. 





| Ottawa Fire Insurance Company, of Ottawa, Canada; Michigan Millers Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company, of Lansing, Mich.; British Dominions Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, England; Ben Franklin Insurance Company, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, Ill. See reports of these 
companies. 





W. C, BENNETT. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns ALLEN. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 
and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention 
given to Surplus lines, 


M. DUGRO BUTTLES, — 
‘ 90 William Street, New York. 
SURPLUS LINES. 





Le Foncier of France Insurance Company. 
State Insurance Co. of Delaware. 
Lloyds of New York City 


ALL LOSSES PAYABLE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Surplus Line Brokerage Department places risks for out-of-town brokers. 





HeErsBertT Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 
UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 76 Wittiam Street, New York. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








——" & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 

















